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Bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept.  i  *  • '  ?■.  hYi 

Try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors.  ,  A,'-  *  ^ 

Nothing  is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  general  benefit.  ~ 

No  men  living  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty. 
Why,  as  to  improvements,  manify  the  evil  and  stoutly  refuse  to  see  any  good  in 

them  ? 

Remember,  let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might ;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare 
to  do  our  duty. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

Reasonable  men  of  the  world  have  long  since  agreed  that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all  evils  among  mankind. 

Having  chosen  our  course  without  guile  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our 
trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people — they  understand  without  an  argument 
that  destroying  the  government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to  them* 
In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink;  and  yet  not  infre¬ 
quently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  will  direct  and  no  single  mind  can  be 
allowed  to  control. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right  ...  let  us  strive  to  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all. 

Remember  God  did  not  place  good  and  evil  before  man,  telling  him  to  take  his 
choice.  On  the  contrary.  He  did  tell  him  there  was  one  tree  of  tlie  fruit  of  which  he  should 
not  eat  upon  pain  of  certain  death. 

It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  that  when  we  look  out  there  is  nothing  that  really 
hurts  anybody  ....  and  from  it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience, 
and  a  reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Utterances  of  President  Lincoln. 
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That  every  man  should  in  these  days  insure  his  life  foF 
the  benefit  of  his  family  is  a  truism  tliat  has  liecomeso 
trite  as  to  hardly  warrant  the  repetiilon  .Such  as  have 
neglected  what  is  a  recognized  duty  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  now  in  the  light  of  the  publication 
elsewhere  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Life 
Insurance  Company.  At  the  close  of  fifty-six  years  of 
business  it  shows  assets  of  $65,277,179.  and  a  surplus  over 
all  liabilities  of  $7,U11,04(),  a  guarantee  to  Its  69,UI6  policy 
holders  which  can  be  nothing  but  giatifving.  'This  is 
the  net  result  after  payments  of  nearly  six  and  a  half 
millions  to  the  heirs  of  policy  holders  during  the  past 
year.  All  this  is  the  result  of  straight-forward  insur 
ance  business  of  the  most  conservative  and  leastcos'l* 
sort  to  the  man  who  is  back  of  the  iwlicy  he  holds.  ly 
makes  the  policy  bolder  pat  himself  on  the  back  and 
congratulate  himself  for  holding  to  that  which  is  sure 
instead  of  being  led  away  by  the  dazzling  liguts  of 
speculative  insurance. 


A  Hymnal  for  All  Occasions. 

’’Many  Voices”  is  an  exceedingly  happy  collection  of 
hymns  and  tunes.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  old  with  the  new.  the  sedate  anthems  of 
great  composers  with  the  inspirations  of  fervent  souls 
that  burst  into  song  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  hearts 
So  the  lifting  melody  of  ”  Blessed  Assurance  ”  goes 
band  in  glove  with  the  stately  majesty  of  Lather’s 
”  Mighty  Fortress.”  For  evangelistic  purpose  especially 
the  book  is  commended  right  heartily. 


IADIES  WANTED  to  work  on  sofa  pillows.  Material 
J  furnished  Steady  work  guaranteed  ;  experience 
unne'-essary  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Miss  S.  Mc(}ee, 
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WANTED—  The  services  of  a  clergyman,  having 
spare  time  which  he  can  devote  to  outside  work. 
Liberal  remuneration.  Addres.s  "  Speuial  Work,” 

Room  607,  Presbyte-ian  Building,  New  York. 


GOING  TO  PALESTINE  $ 

A  native  of  Palestine,  now  in  this  country,  desires  to 
accompany  a  gentleman  or  party  plannlntj  an  Oriental 
trip.  He  has  references  showing  that  he  is  conversant 
with  Oriental  langnage  and  customs,  and  that  he  is 
trnstworthy  and  efiScient.  He  hopes  to  fit  himself  far 
Christian  work,  and  seeks  this  way  of  earning  somo 
money  for  that  purpose.  Any  position  in  this  conntre 
in  which  his  linguistic  knowledge  wonld  be  valuably 
would  be  equally  welcome.  Address  R.  D.  W.,  care 
of  The  Christian  Work.  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
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“PLACES  HALLOWED  BY  THE  CHRIST 

Rev.  William  P.  Finney 

Thonah  Bethlehem,  His  birth-place. 

Was  little  as  a  town  ; 

And  nestling  on  Judea's  hills. 

Ne'er  promised  great  renown. 

Yet  there  was  born  one  morning 
In  manger  rude,  a  King : 

And  now  in  every  country 
Bethlehem’s  praise  they  sing. 

Of  Nazareth,  His  home-place. 

Men  spake  with  great  disdain  ; 

How  could  a  life  there  started 
To  holiness  attain  ? 

But  where  in  this  world's  darkness 
Of  sin,  and  shame,  and  woe, 

A  life  so  pure,  so  holy. 

As  Nazareth  can  show  7 

In  Oalilee,  His  work-place. 

How  busy  was  the  throng, 

That  'round  that  blue  lake’s  waters 
Were  toiling  all  day  long. 

But  busier  still  the  Saviour 
Would  have  His  peonle  be, 

Ood  serving.  Heaven  winning 
Beside  blue  Galilee. 

Jernsalem,  His  death-place. 

Was  royal  in  estate ; 

But  on  her  rightful  sovereign. 

She  looked  with  scorn  and  hate. 

Yet  Christ,  now  glory-crown6d. 

Does  not  this  name  contemn. 

But  calls  his  own  blest  dwelling 
The  New  Jerusalem, 

Moobkstown,  N.  Y. 


TKe  Ptingdom 


Missions  In  the  In  the  eastern  section  of  Poly- 
Sodety  Islands  nesia  evangelical  efforts  have 
been  sustained  for  a  century. 
The  best  results  manifestly  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Mission  to  Tahiti  and  some  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands.  To  the  faithfulness  of  the  noble 
and  capable  band  sent  forth  by  the  London 
Society,  numbering  more  than  a  score  of  earnest 
missionaries,  and  to  their  successors,  is  due  the 
credit,  humanely  speaking,  of  very  thoroughly 
evangelizing  a  warlike  and  grossly  immoral 
people.  Easier  of  accomplishment  it  doubtless  is, 
to  divert  a  very  superstitious  community,  given 
to  excessive  religiosity,  from  animistic  extra¬ 
vagancies  to  the  simplicity  and  the  true  liberty 
of  the  Gospel, — to  compare  such  a  task  with  that 
of  evangelizing  atheists  like  the  Chinese, — still  it 
would  be  only  just  to  the  workers  in  the  Society 
Islands  to  acknowledge  ,^that  their  efforts  were 
well  directed  at  all  times,  in  the  truest  heart  de¬ 
votion  in  the  midst  of  frequent  and  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  and  persecution.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century  the  Islands 
passed  under  the  protection  of  France;  and 
about  a  score  of  years  later  the  mission  was  in 
the  hands  of  French  Protestants,  who  assumed 
the  care  of  furthering  religious  and  secular  In¬ 
struction  previously  conducted  by  the  English 
missionaries.  A  rival  mission  was  soon  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Roman  Oatholic  Ohurch;  yet, 
while  the  officials  and,  naturally,  a  small  body 


»>  of  French  colonists,  attend  the  services  in  the 
large  cathedral  in  the  capital,  Paputi,  the  natives 
of  Tahiti  certainly,  and  those  of  the  Society 
group  generally,  are  still,  with  rare  exceptions, 
loyal  Protestants.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
have  a  small  following  in  Paputi.  More  numer¬ 
ous  are  the  votaries  of  Mormonism  in  its  two 
forms ;  however,  this  contingent  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  Punmonta  natives,  who  in  recent  years 
have  removed  to  Tahiti.  In  the  Society  group 
these  sects  have  gained  no  substantial  footing. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  on  some  of 
the  islands  the  Protestant  work  is  largely  super¬ 
vised  by  native  deacons* 

The  Bible  The  esteemed  missionary.  Rev. 
Well  Known  Frederick  Vernier,  who  superintends 
the  mission  among  the  natives  of  the 
entire  section  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  states  that 
the  Bible  in  the  Tahitian  dialect  is  dearly  prized 
by  the  natives.  Its  genealogies  they  know,  in 
addition"  to  the  history  and  doctrines  ;  they 
leadily  recall  large  portions  of  the  sublimer 
passages  This  fondness  for  the  Bible  is  very 
noteworthy.  To  their  conversatian  is  given  a 
spiritual  tone  from  this  circumstance.  Bible 
greetings  and  farewells  are  uniformly  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  “  way  of  life  ’’  is  the  absorbing 
theme  in  nearly  every  gathering.  Furthermore, 
attendance  upon  the  regularly  appointed  services 
of  the  church  is  regarded  as  obligatory  in  the 
highest  degree.  Should  a'member  absent  him¬ 
self  from  service  he  seeas  at  once  a  statement 
from  his  pastor  excusing  the  delinquency,  if 
providentially  detained.  Otherwise  he  is  disci¬ 
plined,  being  compelled  to  sit  on  the  pulpit  steps 
of  the  drat  service  that  he  attends. 

Religious  Services  There  are  many  services;  two 
(preaching)  on  the  Sabbath, 
Bible  School  on  the  first  and  fourth  days  of  the 
week,  a  regular  midweek  prayer  meeting  and 
further  choral  practice  for  various  groups  of  the 
congregation,  meeting  in  separate  bands,  and  a 
mother’s  meeting.  In  the  service  the  chanting 
is  very  remarkable.  Occasionally  the  entire 
body  unites  in  singing  a  familiar  hymn,  but  usu¬ 
ally  the  various  choirs  or  choruses  render  the 
hymns  in  succesMon.  The  tunes  are  frequently 
based  on  English  and  European  ones,  but  for  the 
most  part  are  native  airs  adapted  to  the  hymn 
book.  In  their  scale  of  five  or  six  notes  there  is, 
of  course,  something  defective;  yet  they  make 
really  superb  music,  blending  high  treble  tones 
with  those  of  the  middle  register,  and  a  basso 
that  is  truly  “de  profundis.”  The  lower  tones 
resemble  the  humming  of  bees,  but  in  a  vastly 
lower  tone.  The  effect  is  quite  overpowering  to 
an  auditor,  who  feels  borne  along  on  a  flood- 
tide  of  yearning  pathos  and  religious  fervor. 

The  Ministry  Young  men  frequently  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  are  educated  at  a  theological  sem¬ 
inary  under  -the  instruction  of  the  missionaries. 
The  salary  of  one  of  these  graduates  is  seldom 
larger  than  one  hundred  dollars,  Chilian  coin, 
per  annum,  or  about  forty-five  dollars  gold. 


Naturally  fluent  and  usually  possessed  of  a  noble 
spirit,  they  preach  very  eloquently.  On  the 
Island  of  Tahiti  one  of  the  missionaries.  Rev. 
Monsieur  Vienot,  who  is  President  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  conducts  a  very  excellent  school.  A 
corps  of  missionaries,  all  of  whom  are  highly 
educated  and  thoroughly  eva'  gelical  persons, 
assist  him.  Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
missionaries,  in  some  particulars,  is  a  converted 
priest  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mormonism  In  the  In  contrast  with  the  Protest- 
Society  Islands  ant  work  in  Tahiti  is  the 
Mormon  venture  in  the  Low 
Archipelago,  whither  as  early  as  1834  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  directed  their 
efforts.  An  investigation,  carried  on  under  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  one  of  the  saints  accom¬ 
panying  the  writer  and  explaining  the  condition, 
produced  the  impression  that  a  few  really  excel¬ 
lent  young  men,  albeit  utterly  self -deceived, 
were  prosecuting  a  forlorn  hope.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  wisdom  all  along.  The  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Mormon  Church  go  thither  after 
having  been  designated  for  that  section  by  the 
officers  of  the  church,  without  especial  qualifica 
tions  in  the  matter  of  education,  but  usually 
knowing  well  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and,  at  least, 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  posse&sed  of  burning 
zeal  quickened  by  the  hope  of  ruling  over  the 
the  inhabitants  of  some  star  in  the  future  world 
as  their  reward  for  privation  below.  At  the  eid 
of  three  years  they  usually  return  to  the  States; 
and  so  real  progress  is  not  made,  as  they  cannot 
transmit  their  acquaintance  with  the  dialect  to 
their  successors.  One  of  their  feasts  cost  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — certainly  a  vast 
sum — and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  debt  ever 
will  be  canceled. 

Roman  Catholicism  More  thoroughly  established 
In  the  Islands  by  far  is  the  work  of  the 

Roman  Catholics,  who  are  in 
strong  force  in  these  Pearl  Islands  or  Ponmonta 
Group.  One  of  their  priests,  an  exceedingly  de¬ 
lightful  steamer  companion,  began  his  labors  in 
that  section  about  thirty  five  years  ago.  To  him 
the  natives  yielded  obedience  quite  generally. 
Viewing  the  conditions  there,  as  a  Protestant,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  regret  that  the  Bible  does 
not  appear  to  Ire  the  book  of  those  people;  nor 
does  religion  seem  to  he  the  great  factor  in  life  as 
among  the  Tahitian  Protestants.  This  denomi¬ 
nation  is  the  only  one  that  is  firmly  established 
in  the  Marquesas  Group,  where  they  quite  hope¬ 
lessly  admit  that  religion  among  the  natives 
means  nothing  more  than  submitting  to  baptism 
and  seeking  enrollment  in  the  church  book. 
The  Mormons  have  utterly  failed  here.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Rev.  Paul  Vernier,  son  of  the  celebrated 
mis'ionary  of  Tahiti,  has  within  two  years  estab¬ 
lished  a  work  that  is  hopeful,  following  the 
feeble  mission  of  two  or  three  native  Protestants, 
who  some  years  ago  left  Hawaii  to  evangelize 
the  Marquesans.  Mr.  Vernier  commands  the 
respect  of  all  parties.  His  insistance  upon  mar¬ 
riage  of  church  members,  and  his  efforts  to  edu- 
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cate  as  well  as  to  more  completely  evangelize 
these  very  liceatious  people,  are  worthy  of  our 
serious  interest  and  prayers. 

Erang^elizatloii  in  This  growing  movement  is 
Germany  making  friends  in  localities 

where  formerly  it  had  none. 
It  has  come  into  Germany  because  there  is  need 
of  it.  Men  of  penteco.stal  spirit  have  been  called 
of  God  to  organize  and  to  speak  because  there  is 
a  mission  for  them  to  perform.  But  the  majority 
of  Christians  fail  to  see  the  need  of  their  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  efforts. 

The  average  German  Christian  is  self-satisfied. 
Does  he  not  l)elieve  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son  ?  Does  he  not  go  to  church  at  least  on 
exceptional  occasions  ?  Does  he  not  partake  of 
the  Holy  Communion  at  least  once  a  year  ?  Is 
he  not  a  good  neighbor  and  a  true  friend  1  Does 
he  not  somewhat  scrupulously  obey  the  com. 
mands  of  a  fairly  well  enlightened  conscience  ? 
He  does,  and  there  he  rests,  feeling  assured  that 
he  has  done  all  there  is  for  him  to  do  and  that  he 
is  all  that  a  Christian  should  be.  He  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  going  tobhurch  for  spiritual  re¬ 
freshment  and  uplift :  he  does  not  realize  the 
need  of  the  help  of  Christian  fellowship 

He  has  little  longing  for  vital,  conscious  con¬ 
tact  with  God,  for  an  experience  of  the  living 
and  loving  Lord  in  his  heart.  Christianity  is 
with  him  a  thing  of  deeds  rather  than  of  spirit, 
of  ethics  rather  than  of  life.  No  wonder  then 
that  many  ask,  “  What  is  the  need  of  these  large 
enthusia.'<ti(r  meetings  in  aland  of  many  churches 
of  a  faithful  and  hard  working  ministry  ?  What 
need  of  these  stirring  addresses  in  crowded  halls, 
of  men  calling  u[>on  men  to  become  reconciled  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  baptized  in  His 
spirit,  to  find  God  through  Christ  and  to  become 
conscious  of  living  union  with  Him  ?”  The 
movement  seems  to  them  foreign,  an  innovation, 
unsettling  of  doctrines  and  religious  thought, 
and  harmful 

Evangelization  When  we  consider  the  mistakes 
Foreign  and  folly  and  trivalties  and  utter. 

ances  empty  of  sense  or  purpose 
that  at  times  accompany  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
new  movement  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  such  as  Dr.  Schaefer  declare 
evangelization  to  l)e  English-American  in  origin, 
and  methodistic  and  proselyting  in  spirit,  a  type 
of  Christianity  that  has  forsaken  historic  lines, 
that  has  little  regard  for  the  sacraments  and 
church  ordinance,  that  is  not  Scriptural  in  its 
teaching  as  respects  conversion  and  salvation, 
and  that  both  consciously  and  unconsciously 
and  involuntarily  plays  into  the  hands  of  sects. 
We  have  here  the  point  of  view  of  an  enthusiast 
of  the  established  church,  whose  judgment  may 
be  unconsciously  warped  by  an  intense  regard 
for  what  he  takes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  “  Landes  Kirche.”  And  it  is  significant  that 
one  of  the  leading  national  church  papers  has 
expressed  itself  as  opi)osed  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
Schaefer.  It  admits  that  for  every  one  of  Dr, 
Schaefer’s  affirmations  proof  may  be  produced, 
but  denies  that  his  bitter  arraignment  is  a  just 
presentation  of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  Movement  a  That  the  movement  is  not 
Healthy  One  healthy  in  its  tendency  is  em¬ 
phatically  denied.  That  there 
are  at  times  demonstrations  and  extravagancies 
of  intemi^erate  and  senseless  enthusiasm  and 
fervency,  painful  and  embarras.sing  to  the  friends 
of  the  cau.se;  that  there  is  a  lack  in  moderation 
of  expression;  that  often,  to  quote  a  word  from  a 
German  pastor  and  a  friend  of  evangelization, 
there  is  too  much  “  silliness,”  is  not  denied.  But 
the  essence  of  the  movement  is  not  to  be  found  in 
these  outward  and  often  too  prominent  demon¬ 
strations  of  immoderate  and  thoughtless  religious 
fervor.  It  is  the  prayer  of  many  that  the  move¬ 
ment  may  have  all  objectionable  features  elimi¬ 
nated  from  it,  that  it  may  become  more  moderate 
and  more  suitable  to  German  needs  and  a  great 


power  in  intensifying  the  religious  sense,  in 
strengthening  the  will  in  a  right  attitude  to 
spiritual  things,  in  the  promotion  of  practical 
piety,  and  in  the  reanimating  the  life  lived  in 
Christ. 

The  New  Temperance  With  the  beginning  of  the 
Law  in  England  year  a  new  law  in  relation 

to  the  selling  of  liquor  to 
children  has  gone  into  operation,  and  there  is 
already  evidence  of  its  effectiveness.  Hitherto 
small  children  could  be  sent  to  the  public  house 
for  beer  or  whiskey,  and  too  often  the  taste  for 
liquor  was  developed  by  means  of  the  surrep¬ 
titious  sips  on  the  street  or  stairs.  A  special  pro. 
vision  of  the  new  law  prohibits  the  selling  of 
liquor  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
except  “  in  sealed  receptacles,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  one  pint,  for  consumption  off  the  prem¬ 
ises.”  The  penalty  for  infraction  is  a  fine,  for 
which  the  sender  of  the  messenger  is  liable 
equally  with  the  publican.  To  quote  again  from 
the  law:  “The  exj)ression  ‘sealed’  means 
secured  with  any  substance  without  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  cork,  plug  or  stopper  cannot 
be  withdrawn.”  Naturally  the  English  publicans 
are  perturbed  concerning  this  virtual  cutting  off 
of  a  valuable  part  of  their  trade. 

Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  England  was  given  the  other  day  by  Mr.  John 
Burns,  the  Socialist  labor  leader.  According  to 
his  statement,  it  has  taken  the  twelve  mil¬ 
lion  members  of  friendly  societies  fifty  years 
to  gather  £40,000,000,  and  each  year  four  times 
that  sum  is  spent  by  Englishmen  for  liquor. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  for  liquor,  betting 
and  sport  represents  an  average  of  fifty  days’ 
w’ork  for  every  laboring  man  in  England  each  year. 

Presbyterian  Work  The  United  Free  Church  of 
on  the  Continent  o  Scotland  has  seventeen  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  located  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Austria  and  Portugal,  and  in  addition 
supports  a  number  of  Summer  stations  at  holiday 
resorts  ir  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
The  attendants  at  these  churches  comprise  the 
greatest  variety  of  elements,  business  men,  gov¬ 
ernesses,  servants,  travelers,  students  and  sailors. 
Six  of  the  stations  are  entirely  self  supporting, 
and  so  are  the  summer  places.  The  majority  of 
the  others  are  able  to  contribute  a  considerable 
amount  toward  their  expenses,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  through  special  offerings  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

Apart  from  the  good  these  churches  do  to  the 
English  si)eaking  residents,  they  are_a  great  help 
to  the  native  Protestant  churches.  The  native 
pastors  appreciate  the  counsel  and  help  of  the 
ministers,  and  through  them  the  native  churches 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  wider  field  of 
Presbyterianism. 

TONGUE  AND  EYES 

Edward  Octavus  Flagg,  D.P. 

'Tis  said  in  man,  a  single  tongue  was  placed. 

By  which  he  may  be  honored  or  disgraced. 

Whereas  in  proof  of  Vision’s  prior  right 
An  organ  duplicate  was  given  for  sight, 

As  well  as  ears  to  keep  the  judgment  right. 

Too  oft  the  tongue  before  the  vision  used, 

Omnifle  Art’s  intention  is  confused; 

This  agile  meddler,  knowledge  left  behind. 

Will  prate  of  facts  to  which  'tis  wholly  blind. 
Condemn  or  praise  according  to  its  will. 

For  blessing  formed,  it  scatters  grievous  ill. 

Denounced  by  James  as  set  on  Are  of  Hell, 

It  rings  out  discord  like  a  broken  bell. 

Before  we  know  we  should  not  deign  to  speak. 

But  Silence  on  the  tongue  should  vengeance  wreak, 
Let  such  atonement  pay  for  mischief  wrought 
Where  Fluency  usurped  the  role  of  Thought. 

Let  Charity  conceal  the  doubtful  part. 

Where  Ignorance  would  hurl  a  poisoned  dart. 

Westminster  Church,  Yonkers,  Rev.  S.  R. 
Cutting,  pastor,  has  an  elders’  Sunday  morning 
nrayer  meeting.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added 
that  this  church  has  adopted  the  suggestions  of 
the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Fv®.»v(ielistic  Work. 
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Dr.  Devins  on  the  Our  brother  of  the  Observer, 
Sunday  Saloon  Dr.  J.  B.  Devins,  who  is  now 
supplying  the  Broome  Street 
Tabernacle  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Kerr,  gave  a  ringing  sermon  last  Sunday 
evening,  the  church  being  crowded  to  hear  what 
this  man,  who  knows  so  well  the  East  Side  and 
the  heart  of  the  workingman,  had  to  say 
on  this  important  question.  “  Who  wants 
the  saloons  ?  ”  he  asked.  ‘  ‘  The  brewers  want 
them  and  many  people  who  own  saloon  property, 
and  some  bai  tenders,  but  not  the  working 
people.  Otherwise  respectable  men  who  drink 
at  home  and  in  their  clubs  have  given  us  a  lot  of 
twaddle  in  calling  the  saloon  the  poor  man’s 
club.  Men  do  not  go  to  the  saloon  for  the  sake 
of  sociability,  -but  for  the  sake  of  drink.  A  thou¬ 
sand  poor  men’s  clubs  would  not  attract  a  dozen 
of  those  who  would  frequent  the  Sunday  saloon. 
Howard  Crosby  closed  the  saloons  Mayor 
Hewitt  closed  the  saloons.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
closed  the  saloons,  and,  according  to  his  own  re 
port  on  the  matter,  did  not  reijuire  the  assistance 
of  I  he  whole  police  force  to  do  it,  as  has  been 
charged  of  late.  If  the  administration  is  sincere 
in  its  determination  to  close  the  saloons  on  Sun¬ 
day  it  can  easily  do  it.” 

A  Go-to-Church  Band  The  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell,  pastor  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  organized  the 
children  in  the  interest  of  church  attend¬ 
ance.  At  tlie  opening  of  the  new  year 
cloth-covered  tickets  were  issued  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  bearing  the  dates  of 
all  the  Sundays  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year ;  these  are  presented  on  entering  the  church 
each  Sunday  morning  and  the  dates  successively 
punched  out  by  an  appointed  boy.  An  incentive 
is  furnished  in  the  promise  of  a  reward — its 
nature  thus  far  secret — to  all  those,  and  those 
only,  who  are  present  at  church  22  out  of  the  26 
Sunday  mornings,  thus  allowing  for  illness,  etc. 
The  effect  has  been  instantane  ms.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  morning  the  i)astor  called  the  Band  be¬ 
fore  the  pulpit,  and  there  was  a  demonstration  of 
boys  and  girls  uj)  to  fifteen  years  of  age  seldom 
witnessed  in  church  except  on  “Children’s 
Day.”  The  theory  underlying  this  movement  is 
that  to  secure  church-goers  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  we  must  train  them  in  this. 

Training  Church  Next  to  getting  children  into 
Members  habits  of  church  attendance 

comes  the  training  of  young 
church  members  in  right  thinking  and  conduct. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  of  the  Greene  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  as  one 
means  to  this  end,  has  |)repared  and  had  ])rinted 
a  very  well-conceived  and  well  made  little 
manual,  which  is  given  to  each  new  member. 
On  the  white  vellum  paper  cover  is  the  title 
Ohurch  Membership. 

Business  Methods  Many  church  officers  and 
in  the  Church  large  contributors  will  watch 
with  interest  the  outcome  of 
things  in  St.  Stephens  (Episcopal)  Church  on  the 
West  Side,  this  city.  With  the  idea  of  placing 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
on  a  strictly  business  basis,  the  vestry  of  this 
church  has  revised  its  by  laws,  and  among  other 
provisions  has  placed  the  treasurer  of  the  church 
under  bonds.  This  is,  indeed,  an  innovation.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  several  years  of  thought,  and 
has  been  adopted  without  hesitancy. 

The  vestry  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
will  appeal  strongly  to  business  men,  who  are  so 
largely  called  upon  to  contribute  to  religious 
work,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  funds  of  the 
church  are  insured  and  can  be  strictly  accounted 
for  to  the  utmost  penny  will  tend  to  inspire 
them  with  more  confidence  in  the  business  man- 
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agement  of  church  finances,  and  will  (;ause  them 
to  contribute  more  freely  than  before  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  churches.  The  lax  methods  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  have  characterized  the  management  of 
some  religious  and  charitable  organizations  have 
been  the  cause  of  no  little  criticism  from  those  to 
whom  appeals  are  made  for  support;  and  though 
we  believe  that  there  is  by  no  means  so  much 
laxity  in  those  matters  as  formerly  may  have 
prevailed,  and  is  deemed  by  many  now  to  pre¬ 
vail,  yet  such  action  as  this  taken  by  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  may  prove  to  be  a  wise  meas¬ 
ure  in  more  than  one  respect. 

Baptist  Advance  The  City  Mission  Society  have 
all  the  courage  of  their  faith. 
The  oflScers  have  marked  out  what  The  Examiner 
calls  “a  sensible,  practical  and  inspiring  pro 
gram,”  It  includes  the  rebuilding  of  the  Mariners’ 
Temple  in  Oliver  street,  the  payment  of  some 
troublesome  debts,  the  partial  endowment  of 
some  down-town  churches,  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  Baptist  headquarters  and  other  uses, 
and  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  Baptist 
work  throughout  Manhattan  andThe  Bronx  along 
various  lines.  It  has  been  stated  that  Dr.  Jud- 
son  of  the  Memorial  Church  was  to  take  the 
pastorate  of  the  Mariners’  Temple,  in  addition  to 
his  present  parish,  but  in  a  published  letter  Dr. 
Judson  characterizes  the  re{)ort  as  at  least  prema 
ture. 


Of  Present  Interest 


Lectures  on  Bible  School  Pedagogy  are  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday  School  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  Training  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  128  East  Tenth  street,  at  10  A.  M.  on 
the  following  dates:  February  26,  Lesson  Study: 

(a)  by  the  teacher,  (b)  by  the  pupil;  February 
26,  Three  Approved  Pedagogical  Principles ;  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  Previews  and  Reviews ;  March  4,  Bible 
School  Discipline ;  March  5,  Adjuncts  to  the  Bible 
School ;  March  6,  Hindrances  to  Successful  Bible 
School  Work.  All  Bible  school  workers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present,  At  each  lecture  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  ask  questions. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pascal  Institute 
(School  of  Dressmaking)  are  to  hold  a  Bazaar  for 
the  benefit  of  this  school  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening.  February  7th, 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  is  the  honorary  chairman  of 
this  Bazaar  Committee. 

The  art  galleries  of  this  city  offer  a  number  of 
varied  free  views  of  the  work  of  famous  artists. 

At  the  ‘Macbeth  Gallery,  237  Fifth  avenue,  a 
private  collection  of  American  pictures  will 
be  on  exhibition  till  the  16th  instant.  In 
the  dainty  catalogue  is  given  The  Harvest  -And  dread  to  pass  the  lonely  shadowed  vale, 


There  is  the  sacred  desk  where  he  for  five 
And  forty  years  did  preach  salvation  free. 

Warning  the'sinner  from  his  downward  way, 
Pleading  the  beauty  of  the  paths  of  peace 
That  he  might  win  his  flock  to  holy  life. 

And  lead  them  all  at  last  safe  home  to  Heaven. 
There  stands  the  massive  pulpit  chair  now  swathed 
In  black,  where  oft  he  sat,  perchance  In  prajer. 
Whilst  anthems  high  ascended  or  the  hymns 
Of  praise ;  and  there  the  Bible  where  his  hand 
Was  wont  to  rest  aslearnestly  he  sought 
To  lead  his  people  to  the  Mercy  Seat. 

To-day  that  hand  rests  In  the  siU  nt  grave. 

That  voice  on  earth  shall  nevermore  be  heard. 

His  work  below  is  done,  and  in  his  place 
A  stranger  stands  to  preach  the  Word  of  Ood. 

And  many  list  attentively,  but  some 
Avert  their  eyes  and  give  scant  heed  ;  yet  blame 
Them  not,  for  even  Holy  Writ  hath  said 
That  stranger's  voice  the  sheep  will  not  obey. 

And  some  of  these  no  other  Shepherd's  care 
Have  known.  Strange  eloquence  attracts  them  not ; 
Let  them  alone.  Shall  not  the  child  bewail 
His  father  dead,  or  friend  lament  a  friend  f 
And  he  was  friend  to  all  and  watched  o’er  all 
With  more  than  common  father’s  love  and  deep 
Solicitude.  And  be  was  loved  by  all. 

By  all  revered.  The  little  children  scanned 
His  face  and  knew  him  as  a  friend,  for  was 
He  not  their  minister,  who  talked  with  God 
And  preached  to  them  the  words  that  God  bad  said. 
The  aged  ones,  whose  comfort  be  bad  been 
As  death’s  remorseless  band  succcessive  swept 
Away  their  loved  ones,  all  that  made  life  sweet 
And  dear,  now  falter  in  life's  dreary  way 


Dr.  Burrell's  Tenth  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Burrell 
Anniversary  pastor  of  the  Olasson  '  venue 

Church,  Brooklyn,  last  Sun 
day  preached  a  very  interesting  sermon,  com¬ 
memorating  his  tenth  anniversary.  The  numeri¬ 
cal  results  of  the  decade’s  work  were  as  follows : 
717  members  have  been  received,  making  a  net 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  present  member¬ 
ship  793.  The  total  amount  of  money  given  for 
all  purposes  has  been  no  less  than  $261,133‘. 
Following  such  men  as  Drs.  Duryea,  Frazer  and 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  Burrell,  coming  as  a  young 
pastor,  had  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty ;  but  a 
united,  zealous  and  growing  church  witnesses  to 
his  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  Wykoff  Heights 
Chapellias  been  built  during  his  pastorate  and 
this  strong  mission  enterprise  is  proof  that  the 
church  does  not  exist  for  its  own  self-centered 
advantage. 

Dr.  Overton’s  The  Greene  Avenue  Church  in 
Septennial  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  younger 
organizations  of  that  City  of 
Churches,  has  never  been  strong  financially,  but 
under  the  zealous  leadership  of  its  present  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  it  has  made  remark¬ 
able  progress.  His  seventh  anniversary  sermon 
last  Sunday  was  on  the  subject  The  Conditioiis 
for  Prosperous  and  Pleasant  Years?  That  he  and 
his  people  have  fulfilled  these  conditions  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  success  of  their  united  labors. 
The  membership  has  grown  from  300  to  500,  no 
less  than  306  persons  having  united  with  the 
church  during  the  past  seven  years.  More  than 
860,000  given  for  all  puiqjoses  lepre.sents  no  small 
degree  of  self  sacrificing  liberality.  A  neat 
booklet  prepared  by  pastor  Overton  as  a  gift  to 
new  members  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains 
fine  engravings  ol  the  church  and  pastor,  and 
admirable  matter  under  the  page  headings,  “My 
Duty,”  “My  Ideal,”  “My  Creed  ”  and  a  poem  by 
Dr.  Overton,  “A  Vital  Creed.” 

Mr.  Tyndall  Going  Ti.o  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall 
to  the  Holy  Land  of  the  People’s  Tabernacle, 
will  enjoy  a  well-earned 
change  in  a  visit  to  the  Holv  Land  with  the 
party  going  on  the  steamer  Celtic.  The  pulpit 
will  be  supplied  by  eight  of  his  ministerial  breth¬ 
ren.  The  missionaries  will  look  after  the  past- 
toral  work,  and  his  son,  Carlton  H.,  who  at¬ 
tained  his  majority  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  quite 
competent  to  attend  to  the  business  end  of  the 
work. 


Moon,  by  George  Inness,  and  A  Coming  Storm, 
by  Alexander  A.  Wyant.  Seven  of  the  nineteen 
artists  represented  here  are  no  longer  living,  and 
some  cf  their  finest  pictures  may  be  found  here. 
The  galleries  of  Glaenzer  &  Company.  303  Fifth 
avenue,  exhibit  the  portrait  of  the  Russian 
Prince  Pierre  Troubetskoy  from  February  1  to  20. 

SHEPHERDLESS 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Parsons 
Mary  Almira  Parsons 
A  Sabbath  day  of  perfect  rest  and  peace. 

Of  deep,  nnboundlDK  Joy,  alas,  bow  rare  I 
There  may  come  days  when  In  the  praise  of  God 
All  nature  joins,  and  sounds  discordant,  toii 
And  strife  are  bushtd,  and  earth,  resplendent  earth. 
Radiant  with  beauty,  all  aglow  with  light 
And  love  and  joy,  seems  very  part  of  Heaven. 

And  yet  methinks  the  bluest  skies  may  tinge 
Of  sadness  wear,  the  sweetestearthly  song 
May  leave  some  mournful  thought,  and  even  in  June 
When,  if  at  all,  should  come  the  perfect  day 
The  passing  breeze  may  whisper  soft  of  death. 

Such  sabbath  day  was  this. 

The  little  birds  their  happy  matins  sang 
At  earliest  dawn 

And  as  the  sun  climbed  up  the  golden  stair 
To  azure  heights,  louder  the  chorus  swelled. 

The  Insect  world,  a  breery  throng,  beat  low 
And  soft  their  monotone  as  basal  note. 

Above  which  soared  exultant  carols  glad 
Of  robins  and  melodious  orioles; 

Tuneful  and  sweet  the  air  and  full  of  peace. 

But  not  until  the  sun  has  nearly  reached 
Its  height  comes  there  to  man,  neglectful  man. 

The  call  to  join  in  worship  of  the  King. 

Then  slow  the  church  bell  tolls  its  solemn  tone. 

And  at  the  summons  to  the  house  of  God 
The  village  people  wend  their  way.  Some  pass 
With  gladsome  heart,  rejoicing  in  the  day 
The  Lord  had  made,  a  Sabbath  day  in  June. 

But  others  walk  with  sad  and  downcast  face. 

And  half  reluctant  mount  the  steps  that  lead 
Up  to  the  Holy  Place. 

Ah,  can  it  be 

That  GKxl's  least  creatures  give  Him  joyful  praise 
And  we,  the  favored  ones,  our  worship  grudge  ? 

But  bark  1  the  organ  sounds  a  sobbing  note, 

A  mournful  mel  jd>  insistent  swells; 

Then  soft  its  anguish  w  hispers  till  it  sinks 
Into  some  minor  strain  -a  threnody 
That  causes  hearts  to  heat  in  sad  accord. 

Aye,  meet  it  is  to  tread  the  aisle  with  slow 
And  mournful  feet,  and  banish  all  light  thoughts 
And  every  careless  smile,  for  here  are  signs 
Of  grief,  black  draperies  whose  gloomy  folds 
Drop  unresponsive  to  the  gentle  touch 
Of  summer  breeze,  which  steals  away  abashed  ; 

Nor  ventures  in  the  sunshine  glad,  but  leaves 
The  place  to  shadow  and  to  grief.  Sad  thoughts 
Abound,  deep  sighs  and  tears  ;  for  death  has  dared 
The  fold  and  taken  one  much  loved  away. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  flock,  leaving  instead 
From  his  unwelcome  train  mournful  lament 
And  silent  grief,  grave  care  and  anxious  fears. 


And  grieve  that  stranger  priest  their  bodies  shall 
Commit  unto  the  grave.  And  even  tb'ise 
Of  other  faith  now  mourn  the  good  man  gone. 

Finding  the  world  a  lonelier,  sadder  place. 

For  one  life  vanished,  whose  mere  presence  was 
A  benediction. 

A  Christlike  man  was  be. 

Who  sought  to  preach  God’s  word  in  purity. 

And  by  his  own  true  life  to  show  how  near 
Man  might  attain  to  that  fair  pattern  set 
By  Christ.  All  marked  him  as  a  man 
Of  peace,  meek,  patient,  full  of  charity; 

And  yet,  when  'gainst  the  weak  and  helpless  gaped 
The  ravening  powers  of  sin,  or  when  within 
The  church  strange  doctrines  rose  e  nd  doubts  were  ca 
Upon  the  Inspired  Word  of  God,  ah,  then 
He  fearless  was  as  man  of  war,  with  stern 
Rebuke  for  aught  that  dared  contend  the  right 
And  true. 

For  this  all  honor  him,  and  for 
His  thought  profound,  his  Insight  keen  in  ways 
And  thoughts  of  men,  his  knowledge  deep  of  truths 
Which  God  alone  reveals,  his  counsel  wise. 

With  wisdom  sought  of  God  and  granted  him 
In  measure  full,  k  et  on  that  Sabbath  day. 

As  midst  the  signs  of  death  bis  people  sat 
Methinks  ’twas  not  of  honor  that  they  i bought. 

Nay,  rather  did  each  mutely  grieve  ns  child 
Forsaken,  missing  the  dear  familiar  face. 

Longing  to  hear  again  that  gracious  voice. 

While  Memory  with  a  sad  insistence  dwelt 
Upon  some  helpful  word,  some  thoughtful  deed. 

Or  whispered  low  of  Eastertide  when  last 
He  broke  the  bread  and  passed  the  wine  and  preached 
The  blessed  hope  to  all  sad  nearts  God-given 
Since  from  the  dead  the  Saviour  rose  again. 

Then  blessed  his  people,  from  among  them  passed. 
Whilst  troubled  eyes  did  note  wlt'i  secret  dread 
The  pallid  face,  the  t  embling  voice  and  step. 

Yea.  from  the  Table  passed  he  forth  as  passed 
His  Lord,  to  learn  those  last  sad  lessons  which 
A  Heavenly  Father  s-nds,  of  patient  trust. 

Though  led  along  the  suffering  way  to  death. 

To  death,  but  joy  beyondl  While  we  are  left 
To  mourn;  to  grope  in  darkness  where  once  shone 
The  steady  light  of  that  pure,  faithful  life. 

To  wander  in  strange  paths  since  he  «  ho  knew 
So  well  the  narrow  way,  no  longer  eads 
Our  weary  feet  therein.  Ah.  helpless  we. 

And  scattered  and  in  sore  distress;  we  know 
Not  where  to  torn.  Dangers  assail,  dark  fears 
Beset  our  path,  and  faith  lies  low  and  hope 
Has  sped  away. 

O  Ood  our  Father,  Thou 
Who  didst  remove  our  sh-pherd  and  our  guide. 

Look  down  with  pitying  eye.  Bind  up  sore  hearts 
And  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  in, 

Send  faith  with  surer  power  and  joyous  hope 
Recall,  and  though  we  still  may  tread  the  rough 
And  saddened  path,  oh  grant  that  vision  rare. 

The  vision  of  the  perfect  day,  when  grief 

And  sorrow  shall  have  fled  away  and  we 

With  everlasting  joy  noon  our  hesds 

Shall  in  the  Zion  of  our  Ood  with  those 

Who  passed  before  and  those  wh  jse  who  after  come. 

When  we.  Thy  Church  complete,  shall  all  unite 

In  holy  perfect  praise  forever  more 
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muit  strengthen  faith  and  exert  a  most  whole¬ 
some  and  hopefnl  inflacnoe  on  the  Ohristiaa 
mind,  as  they  assure  it  that,  despite  many 
just  oritioisi^s  of  the  Ohnroh,  the  grip  of  the 
Christ  has  lost  none  of  its  ritality,  that  the 
man  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesns  is  still  the 
“THE  REDEMPTION  OF  OUR  CITY  **  ifather  O  house  Is  roacued,  “Tue  arc  of  saving  gait  and  savionr  of  the  oommnnity. 

Most  pertinently  in  view  of  the  present  in-  'esisoo  **>e  ®oie°oe  of  knowing  them. ’’said  Several  ntteranoes  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
terest  in  civic  reform  came  the  Conference  of  snperb  address  on  Thursday  onssion  were  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 

which  we  have  already  given  notice.  afternoon.  It  was  the  key  to  the  entire  four  aphorisms  of  the  century.  Such  was  Dr.  Oad- 

The  venerable  Broadway  Tabernacle  has  ^  man’s  great  utterance  of  “the irreducible  value 

sheltered  few  gatherings  whose  deliberations  topics  set  in  the  program  were  all  hr-  of  Jesns  for  every  human  soul’’  as  a  basis 

have  been  fraught  with  such  prophetic  interest  ®  “®'^  illumination,  for  co-operation  as  wide  as  the  world  on  be- 

to  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  this  city  ^  Conference  on  religion  in  the  middle  of  the  half  of  men.  Such  again  was  the  saying 

as  that  which  assembled  there  last  week  at  the  would  have  assembled  the  creeds—  of  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  already  alluded 

call  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris-  ^“**®®**'  it  could  have  assembled  them— to  to:  “The  art  of  saving  men  rests  om  the 
tian  Organizations.  From  the  first  session  on  i»*®r  wherein  each  possessed  points  of  snperi-  science' of  knowing  them.  “ 

Mondav  morning  to  the  closing  session  on  ority  over  the  others.  Against  the  Unitarian  it  The  Federation  of  Cburcbes  received  a  great 
Thursday  evening  a  sense  of  vitality,  an  atmos-  would  have  barred  the  gate  of  heaven,  after  compliment  from  the  City  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
phere  of  life,  pervaded  the  proceedings.  *'**®  o*  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  who  Qonld,  in  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  its 

“The  Kingdom  of  Oou  cometh  not  with  ob-  »p»*li®“®tized  “Ecce  Homo’’ in  choice  Chris-  investigations  to  “The  City  and  Suburban 
servation. ’’  But  he  who  ottered  this  great  iian  P^i^ase,  as  “the  most  pernicious  book  ever  Homes'  Company, ’’ and  in  his  expression  of 
truth  also  rebuked  the  men  of  hie  generation  vomited  forth  from  the  jaws  of  hell.’’  On  the  hope  that  the  work  the  Federation  has 
for  their  want  of  ability  to  read  the  signs  of  t^i®  Calvinistic  basis  that  no  work  is  “good”  done  in  sections  of  the  city  might  be  extended 
the  times,  to  see,  in  other  words,  that  that  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  certain  techni-  to  the  entire  city,  as  being  of  inestimable  value 

Kingdom  had  already  come.  For  this  very  motive,  it  would  have  withheld  the  hand  to  the  whole  community. 

ability  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Kingdom’s  fellowship  from  the  Baintl>  Jew,  and  have  The  sanity  and  composure  of  the  modern 

advent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  its  P*®®®^  over  such  benevolences  as  those  of  the  evangel  was  apparent  throughout  the  Confer- 
larger  progress.  The  recent  Conference,  like  Earon  and  Baroness  de  Hirsoh.  The  recent  ence.  Listening  to  the  addresses  and  hearing 
the  State  Conference  of  Religion,  differed  from  Oonference,  in  its  topics  alone,  marks  the  ihe  story  of  what  the  Spirit  of  Jesns  in  the 
religious  gatherings  of  the  past  in  just  this  Progress  of  men  towards  the  mind  of  the  Mas-  community  has  acccomplished  along  so  many 
discrimioation.  The  Convention  of  a  generation  *®^’  Who  would  have  thought  fifty  years  ago  lines  in  recent  years,  one  could  not  but  be 
ago  was  a  species  of  propagandism,  called  to  giving  an  officer  of  the  Census  a  technical  reminded  of  the  English  optimist  poet: 
awaken  a  religious  interest  which  was  sup-  P®vt  on  a  program  of  religions  discussion?  Grow  old  aiorg  with  me, 

posed  to  be  more  or  less  effete.  Its  impulse  *****  matter,  could  have  dreamed  at  The  best  Is  yet  to  be, 

arose  from  a  certain  despair  of  the  situation.  *****  **°*®  *****  *  Pf'sbyterian  minister  would  ^nd  feel  that  there  was  time  enough  for  that 
The  Conference  of  last  week,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  officer  of  the  Census?  The  contributiou  “best”  to  come  to  be.  The  sanity  of  the  modern 
drew  its  impulse  from  its  historic  perspective.  *****  however,  to  the  Conference,  in  Gospel  appeared  in  particular  in  such  ad- 

The  motive  of  the  assemblage  was  indeed  to  ***®  ®ci®ntific  and  illuminating  statements  of  dresses  as  those  of  Dr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Frank 
stimulate  religions  enthusiasm,  but  the  result  ***®  Pr®®byterian  minister.  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  Moss,  especially  in  their  allusions  to  the  excise 
was  sought  and  attained  on  the  basis  not  only  vanks  its  work  as  nothing  less  than  a  work  question,  in  which,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  hope  but  of  fact.  It  met  to  register  the  grace.  The  child  began  to  enter  into  its  in-  of  experience  at  close  range  and  of  history, 

progress  of  recent  years  in  religions  concep-  beritance  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  each  affirmed  the  home-problem  to  outclass  the 
tions,  methods,  and  results.  century,  but  the  religious  value  of  the  new  saloon-problem,  and  that  the  provision  of  homes 

It  is  of  the  greatest  value  from  time  to  time  Pedagogy  and  of  genetic  psychology  is  of  re-  jn  ^bich  honest  men  could  respect  themselves 
to  take  just  such  observation  of  the  Kingdom’s  ®®°*  recognition.  grgt  step  to  be  taken  in  the  direction 

progress.  There  is  no  other  way  to  rebuke  The  same  discrimination  was  most  beautifully  of  curing  the  evils  of  the  saloon, 
that  pernicious  pessimism  which  invariably  manifest  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  Mr.  McNutt’s  stirring  address  set  churchmen 
identifies  all  change  with  deterioration ;  we  ®®  be  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  religion  coming  to  thinking,  as  from  a  first-hand  experience  he 
must  educate  the  sick  to  see  that  the  healthy  are  ultimately  to  CKic  expression,  just  because  it  most  graphically  pointed  out  the  failure  of  the 
well!  Nor  iuany  other  way  cau  the  iudividual  i®  ®  spirit  and  demands  bodily  form.  The  old  Church  to  minister  to  the  social  instincts  or 
worker  realize  so  vividly  his  own  vitality  as  theology  was  fearful  that  the  modern  spirit  even  to  class  with  the  saioon  among  the  min- 
when  he  sees  his  work  in  the  larger  perspec-  would  in  the  end  bring  religion  down  into  the  istries  to  the  social  instinct.  The  figures  on 
tive  of  the  work  of  all.  Last  week’s  Conference  region  of  mere  philanthropy,  and  the  echoes  of  crime  marshalled  by  Dr.  Lansing  of  Scranton 
sent  the  stosk  of  Christian  optimism  in  this  this  timidity  have  not  yet  altogether  died  were  startling.  For  no  one  could  hear  without 
city  nearer  to  par  than  it  has  been  in  a  long  away.  But  this  very  divorce  of  large  areas  of  amazement  that  crime  costs  in  the  United 
time.  lit*  from  religions  privilege  has  been,  without  States  twice  as  much  as  all  public  and  uni- 

A  refreshing  feature  of  the  discussions  was  doubt,  one  of  most  ogent  reasons  for  the  slow  versity  education,  and  one  hundred  times  as 
the  entire  absence  of  cant.  The  note  of  “  profes-  progress  of  philanthropy  toward  scientific  much  as  the  amount  devoted  by  all  the  Chris- 
sionalism’’  was  not  heard  in  one  of  the  sixty  form,  for  its  irreligious  and  unscientific  char-  tian  churches  together  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
addresses  made.  “Life”  dominated '“theories  of  acter  in  the  past.  It  is  because  the  freedom  Missions.  His  picture  of  the  possibilities  lying 
life”and  there  was  no  obstruction  of  free  inter-  of  Christ  has  at  last  made  men  free,  that  a  within  the  saving  of  only  a  part  of  this  great 
ohuige  of  thought.  All  peculiarities  of  opinion  Conference  like  this  could  bring  together  sub-  waste,  by  a  little  scientific  charity  and  scientifio 
were  subordinated  to  the  great,  deep  purpose  jects  once  thought  so  remote  as  Immigration,  Christianity  among  the  prisoners — only  2  per 
of  reality — made  emphatic  by  both  Christian  Municipal  Progress,  The  Prisoners,  The  Settle-  cent,  of  the  population— was  most  suggestive, 
and  Jew — the  purpose,  viz.  to  bring  the  life  ments.  The  Child,  The  Housing  Problem,  The  This  Conference  was  perhaps  chiefly  remark- 
and  sympathy  of  God  into  actual  touch  with  Suburbs,  and  include  them  all  in  that  great  able  in  the  fact  that  its  ideals  were  drawn  not 
human  need.  religious  problem  of  the  advancement  of  the  from  theory,  but  from  experience.  Dr  Wines’s 

Accordingly,  fact  and  not  fancy,  fact  and  not  Kingdom  of  God.  sober  optimism  with  regard  to  the  foreign 

sentiment,  was  the  dynamo  which  generated  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  once  made  the  statement  nationalities  resident  in  the  city  was  that  of 
the  enthusiasm.  The  zeal  manifested  was  dis-  that  “every  revival  in  the  history  of  the  the  expert  and  the  specialist.  His  declaration 
tinctly  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  The  Church  was  due  to  the  recognition  of  some  as  to  the  superior  power  of  environment  over 
spirit  of  the  addresses  was  the  spirit  of  the  forgotten  truth.  ”  While  the  pessimist  has  heredity  was  as  a  deduction  from  actual  ac- 
new  evangel,  which  has  substituted  a  scientific  been  croaking  over  the  want  of  spirituality  and  qnaintance  with  facts.  That  session  of  the 
study  of  conditions  for  vapid  generalizations,  the  absence  of  the  revival  spirit  of  the  past,  Conference,  where  refreshing  interchange  of 
which,  as  against  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  unobserved  Kingdom  of  God  has  been  mak-  experiences  and  hopes  were  represented  with 
the  superficial  revival,  insists  upon  the  sympa-  ing  its  unostentatious  way  in  that  deeper  and  six  or  more  nationalities,  made  good  as  no  other 
thetio  law  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  and  quieter  religious  feeling  which  has  expressed  experience  has  ever  done  the  Scotch  poet’s 
neighborhood  service,  which  approaches  men  itself  in  these  various  forms  of  a  hitherto  for-  comprehensive  idea  of  humanity.  New  York’s 
not  with  a  technical  formula  of  salvation,  but  gotten  brotherhood.  Fifteen  years  ago  not  an  Bohemia,  with  all  that  is  said  against  it,  can 
after  the  manner  of  Jesus,  on  the  lines  of  tern-  institutional  church  existed  in  New  York.  To-  teach  the  American  New  Yorker  lessons  in 
perament,  with  accurate  adjustment  to  individ-  day  they  dot  the  city.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  domestic  fidelity  and  love  of  home, 
uality,  anxious,  as  Jesus  was,  that  men  should  was  only  one  settlement  in  New  York.  To-  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  closing  session 
be  brought  to  the  Father,  but  regardless  of  the  day  there  are  thirty.  Such  facts,  but  two  of  quoted  that  great  saying  of  Carlyle  with  regard 
particular  road  they  travel,  so  only  that  the  many  brought  to  statement  by  the  Conference,  to  the  function  of  the  preacher,  that  it  is  “to 
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give  Titalitj  and  motiye  power  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  oommon  to  all.’*  It  it  impoasible  bnt 
that  a  Tital  resnlt  will  be  yielded  from  the 
etimnlns  to  a  common  interest  in  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  oity  life  gained  from  this  gathering 
together  of  workers  of  varions  creeds  and  onlts 
in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life  of  the  oity. 
Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  religion 
have  BO  many  men  and  women  of  all  varities 
of  belief,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  individnal 
faith  on  the  part  of  any,  clasped  glad  hands 
across  the  great  gnlf  of  the  social  chasm,  or 
conferred  together  with  so  high  hope  that  it 
is  possible  for  man  to  close  those  wide  cleavage 
lines  which  man  himself  has  made.  Probably 
never  before  has  the  Jew  stood  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  Christian  Ohnroh  and  acknowledged 
the  nniversal  value  for  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile 
of  the  man  of  Nazareth.  In  this  Conference 
the  lips  of  the  venerable  clergyman  of  the 
ohnroh  and  those  of  the  venerable  minister  of 
Jewish  philanthropy  uttered  expressions  of 
mntnal  regard  and  esteem  and  love. 


MIDWINTER  CONFERENCE  AT  AUBURN  SEMINARY 

Anbnrn  Seminary  has  hit  npon  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  way  for  observing  the  Day 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges  and  Seminaries.  It 
holds  a  conference  npon  some  theme  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  invites  speakers  of  ability  to  discnss 
it.  This  year  the  sixth  of  the  Conferences 
was  held,  and  it  covered  two  days  of  three 
sessions  each,  January  80,  31.  The  general 
theme  was,  The  Spiritual  Life  and  Evangelistic 
Work.  The  speakers  were  evidently  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  special  fitness  to  present 
the  subject  assigned  them  rather  than  with 
reference  to  any  views  they  were  supposed  to 
hold.  There  was  no  attempt  to  secure  har¬ 
mony  of  views,  but  to  produce  a  harmonious 
impression.  Each  speaker  approached  his 
theme  in  his  own  way,  and  it  was  frequently 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  point  of  attack  of 
other  speakers,  bnt  all  made  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  spiritual  life  of  their  hearers 
and  their  power  and  efiicienoy  in  aggressive 
work.  Dr.  Terrett  of  Hamilton  College|Bpoke 
of  The  College  Student  and  an  Aggressive 
Christian  Life;  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown 
of  Union  Seminary  on  The  Spiritual  Life  of 
the  Theological  Student;  Dr.  Packard  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Syracuse, 
on  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  Manhood ; 
President  Stewart  on  The  Special  Preparation 
of  the  Ministry  for  Evangelistic  Work;  Dr. 
Stebbins  of  Rochester  on  Evangelism  in  a 
Growing  Church ;  Dr.  William  P.  Stevenson 
of  Syracuse  and  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ailing  of 
Rochester  on  The  Need  of  a  New  Evangelism; 
and  Dr.  Whitaker  of  Albany  concluded  the 
Conference  with  a  fitting  message  on  The 
Characteristics  of  a  Persuasive  Ministry. 

Every  note  was  a  true  one.  A  hieh  intel¬ 
lectual  level  and  a  profound  spiritual  fervor 
were  given  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Terrett, 
and  was  maintained  and  re-inforced  through¬ 
out  the  two  days  to  the  last  session.  They 
were  days  of  rare  privilege  and  great  power. 
President  Stewart  stated  that  the  Seminary 
was  desirous  of  making  training  in  evange¬ 
listic  preaching  and  methods  of  work  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  curriculum  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
funds  are  provided.  This  Conference  was  of 
inestimable  value  in  this  direction  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  pastors  in  attendance.  It  was  notice¬ 
able  that  all  the  speakers  laid  heavy  emphasis 
npon  the  need  for  personal  work.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
evangelism.  The  vital  relation  between  a  true 
spirituality  and  an  aggressive  service  was  made 
abundantly  evident.  Nearness  to  God  and 
nearness  to  men,  a  passion  for  God  and  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  men,  seeking  for  God  and  seeking  for 
men,  should  ever  be  inseparable. 


MORE  INTELLIGENT  BIBLE  TEACHING 
There  is  great  hope  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  for 
training  teachers,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  started  two  years  ago  by  the  Diocesan 
Committee  of  this  diocese  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  is  making  rapid  growth.  Onr  readers 
know  of  the  Bible  Teachers’  College  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  White,  and  the  Amity  School  in 
Amity  Baptist  Chnroh.  They  know  also  of 
the  work  sarried  on  by  Prof.  Richard  Morse 
Hodge  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  on 
another  page  they  may  read  of  the  Normal 
work  established  by  onr  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sunday-School  Work.  Here  we  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  classes  for  Lay  Work¬ 
ers  of  which  Dr.  Hodge  is  in  charge.  On  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  at  Earl  Hall.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Hodge  conducts  a  class  on  Old 
Testament  Characters.  On  Thursdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  Dr.  Hodge  conducts  two  classes 
each  for  Bible  Study.  At  the  Seminary  on 
Tuesdays,  Professor  McMurry  of  Columbia  has 
class  in  Methods  and  Practice  and  the  Rev. 
Gaylord  White  on  Missions,  Settlements  and 
Charities,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  Mr- 
Street  has  a  class  on  the  Bible  Books.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Extension  classes  are  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  on  Monday  evenings 
in  the  Washington  Heights  Presbyterian 
Chnrcb,  and  on  Thursday  afternoons  in  the 
West  End  Collegiate  Church.  Particularly  val¬ 
uable  for  teachers  of  the  lessons  of  the  next 
quarter  are  the  Extension  lectures  offered  by 
Professor  MoGiffert  in  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Monday  evenings,  the  subject  being 
The  Teaching  of  Paul.  It  will  consist  of  six 
lectures,  and  will  cover  the  Lenten  season, 
when  most  people  will  have  more  leisure  than 
at  present.  This  class  already  has  a  larger  en¬ 
rollment  than  any  other  offered  for  the  second 
term.  We  would  also  call  attention  to  two 
special  lectures  to  be  given  by  Prof.  Richard 
Moulton  of  Chicago  University,  at  the  Sem¬ 
inary  on  March  3  and  4,  the  subjects  being. 
The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible  as  Distinct 
from  Theology  and  Criticism,  and  The  Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  John  from  the  Literary  Standpoint. 
We  learn  that  over  330  persons  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  regular  classes  for  Lay  Workers 
this  winter. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION 

The  pleasant  custom  of  this  body  of  greet¬ 
ing  those  ministers  who  may  have  recently 
come  to  this  city  was  illustrated  last  Monday 
evening  when  many  Presbyterians  and  some 
Baptists  came  together  to  meet  Dr.  Lorimer  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie  of  Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian. 
With  these  on  the  platform  were  the  Rev. 
Shepherd  Knapp  Jr.,  who  has  lately  come  to 
take  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Brick  Church,  Dr. 
Hiram  C.  Haydn,  long  time  pastor  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Will  Moody. 
Mr.  Knapp  made  the  opening  prayer  end  Dr. 
Haydn  pronounced  the  benediction.  Dr.  Lori¬ 
mer  brought  a  Message  from  the  East,  spark¬ 
ling  with  bright  points,  yet  serious  with  preg¬ 
nant  thoughts.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  Message  from 
the  West  was  brilliant  all  over  and  important 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  vast  possibilities 
and  important  present  character  of  the  great 
West.  Mr.  Will  Moody  brought  a  brief  but 
pleasant  word  from  North  field.  Mr.  Noah  O. 
Rogers,  the  President  of  the  Union,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  choir  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  gave  delightful  music. 

So  many  matters  of  importance  press  for  im¬ 
mediate  notice  that  we  are  forced  to  defer  to 
next  weekithe  farther  discnssion-of  the  question 
which  seems  to  ns  vital,  of  Saloon  opening  on 
Sunday.  There  are  still  many  sspects  of  the 
subject  to  present. 


Editorial  Notes 


Onr  warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Epher  Whitaker,  who  last  week  quietly  oele 
brated  their  golden  wedding  at  the  Anchorage, 
their  pleasant  home  in  Sonthold,  L.  I.  The 
occasion  was  made  memorable  by  many  tokens 
of  love  and  esteem  from  relatives  and  friends, 
well  deaerved  by  these  faithful  servants  of  God 
and  fellow  men. 

Sunday,  February  23,  will  be  Home  Mission 
Day  in  onr  Sunday-schools.  The  Board  of 
Home  Missions  has  provided  a  suitable  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  truly 
patriotic  work  of  Home  Missions  should  have 
a  place  in  onr  children’s  religious  education  on 
the  day  following  Washington’s  Birthday. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  brethren  from 
many  parls  of  the  country  who  have  sent  ns 
news  of  their  churches.  We  are  particularly 
happy  that  the  news  is  in  nearly  every  case  of 
so  encouraging  a  nature — revivals,  accessions, 
a  new  spirit  of  faith  and  love  and  zeal.  If  all 
these  paragraphs  do,  not  appear  in  the  issue 
succeeding  their  reception  it  is  not  from  want 
of  recognition  of  their  importance,  bnt  simply 
from  lack  of  room.  Just  a  little  patience,  and 
in  good  time  they  will  all  appear.  We  consider 
such  intelligence  as  of  the  first  importance,  and 
crowded  though  onr  pages  are,  we  still  ask  for 
“more.  ” 

We  estimate  at  an  exceedingly  high  value  a 
paper  which  we  have  been  so  happy  as  to  se¬ 
cure  from  the  pea  of  Mr.  Richard  Heath,  the 
first  instalment  of  which  appears  this  week. 
Mr.  Heath  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
English  Reviews,  as  a  writer  of  large  intelli¬ 
gence  on  social  questions,  both  from  the  his¬ 
toric  and  the  present  day  standpoint.  His 
articles  on  The  Orisis  in  Evangelical  Protestan¬ 
tism,  published  here  last  year,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  interest.  Oontrary  to  the  conjecture 
of  one  valued  contributor,  who  commented  on 
these  articles,  Mr.  Heath  is  not  a  Ohnroh  of 
England  ritualist  clergyman,  bnt  that  very  an¬ 
tipodal  character,  a  Baptist  layman.  Mr. 
Heath  is  one  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  article  which  we  shall  now  publish  in 
four  parts  is  an  important  historical  study  of 
a  striking  bnt  almost  forgotten  religions  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  of  great  timely  importance  in 
view  of  the  present  awakening  of  the  Christian 
social  conscience. _ 

EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

A  deep  snow  lies  just  now  in  the  Adirondack 
forest  and  clearings.  Wherever  the  forests 
have  been  “cut  and  cleared’’  for  the  pulp  or 
other  money  there  is  in  the  mere  timber,  this 
deep  snow  will  melt  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
of  spring  comes  on,  and  there  will  be  a  threat¬ 
ening  stage  of  high  water  for  a  few  days,  and 
presto,  these  extensive  clear  areas  will  be  bare, 
save  as  partly  covered  by  some  undergrowth  I 
In  the  forest  sections,  however,  the  situation 
will  be  different,  for  the  snow  will  hardly  dis¬ 
appear  until  well  into  May,  and  in  deeply 
shaded  places  not  until  June.  The  melting 
process  thus  retarded  by  nature,  the  waters  are 
held  back  until  well  toward  mid-summer. 
Thus  onr  rivers  are  kept,  with  the  natural  pre¬ 
cipitation,  at  a  healthy  and  serviceable  stage 
throughout  the  summer,  and  what  we  term  the 
“dry  season”  is  sensibly  shortened  and  miti¬ 
gated.  It  may  hence  be  said,  with  entire 
truth,  that  the  value  of  the  present  heavy  body"* 
of  snow  in  the  Adirondacks  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Hudson,  including  New  York 
Oity,  is  closely  affected  by  the  amount  of  for¬ 
est  that  is  still  covering  the  sources  of  our 
great  and  beneficent  stream,  and  serving  to 
make  the  melting  of  the  snow  a  gradual  procasg 
reaching  well  into  summer. 
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Our  Board  of  Publication  has  issued  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Day  Service  for  Presbyterian 
Young  People's  Societies,  prepared  by  William 
T.  Ellis.  It  includes  the  message  from  the  Mod¬ 
erator,  elsewhere  published,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  if  twenty  numbers  do  not  prove 
too  long. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Covert,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
prepared  a  lecture  on  “  Two  Centuries  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,”  with  seventy-five  stereopticon 
views.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  cordially 
endorses  Mr.  Covert,  and  is  desirous  of  aiding 
him  in  securing  invitations  from  Presbyterian 
Churches  to  deliver  his  lecture.  He  is  available 
from  February  16th  to  28th.  There  will  be  no 
cost  to  the  churches  other  than  a  collection  to 
help  defray  his  expenses.  The  illustrated  story 
of  two  centuries  of  Presby  ierianism  will  quicken 
the  interest  and  affectionate  loyalty  of  our  people 
by  appealing  to  the  record  of  heroism  and  loyalty 
that  lies  behind  them.  The  portraits,  the  relics, 
the  churches  and  the  paintings,  as  reproduced 
on  the  screen,  vividly  portray  the  self-denying 
faith,  inspired,  romantic  and  ad .  entnrous  story 
of  how  our  great  denomination  comes  to  be  what 
it  is.  Application  for  Mr.  Covert’s  services  may 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  156 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  makes  a  generous 
appeal  for  consideration  with  regard  to  Mayor 
Low;  “  His  intimations  in  advance  as  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Excise  Law  have  created  a 
silent  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many  good  people. 
But  give  him  an  opportunity.  He  is  a  man  of 
character,  and  any  mistake  would  be  of  the  head 
rath^r  than  of  the  heart.” 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  some  vacancies  in  the  John  C. 
Mercer  Home  for  “selected  clergymen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Faith  ”  who  are  disabled  by  age  or 
infirmity.  Inquiries  should  be  addreased  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Home,  Rev.  James  Roberts,  D.D., 
Ambler,  Pa. 


A  SECURE  INVESTMENT 

No  cause  exists  why  a  Pittsburgh  clergyman 
rather  than  any  other  in  our  church  should  give 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  enterprise  of  clearing 
off  the  debt  on  the  Presbyterian  building  in  this 
city.  Yet  every  ioyal  Presbyterisn  must  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Holmes  for  the  assiduity  and  the 
business-like  enthusiasm  which  he  has  brought 
to  this  important  and  difficult  task.  In  the  face 
of  opposition  and  prophecies  of  failure.  Dr. 
Holmes  has  secured  nearly  $100,000  for  this  build¬ 
ing.  This  city  has  raised  its  proportion — $30,000; 
others — notably  l)r.  Atterbury,  have  done  their 
part.  The  great  obligation  which  in  November, 
1900,  was  $1,290,000,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  $260,000.  In  our 
great  church  that  is  an  amount  not  to  discour¬ 
age,  but  to  arouse  every  pastor  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  say.  Let  us  take  hold,  and  do  our  share, 
and  finish  up  this  business  liefore  next  General 
Assembly!  They  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  this  has  got  to  be  done!  And  it  may  as  well 
l)e  done  joyfully^,  enthusia-stically,  as  a  privilege 
and  not  a  burden.  F’or  indeed,  rightly  appre¬ 
hended,  this  is  not  the  paying  of  a  debt ;  it  is  the 
securing  to  the  work  of  missions  in  perpetuity 
that  which  they  now  have,  and  which  but  for 
some  such  action  they  will  shortly  lack.  There 
are,  many  in  the  church  who  for  years  past  have 
given  a  thousand  dollars,  five  hundred,  one  hun¬ 
dred, every  year  to  the  Mission  Boards,but  who,as 
their  years  decline,  can  be  by  no  means  sure  that 
their  children  will  continue  the  subscription  when 
they  are  gone.  Let  them  make  sure  now  that 
the  work  they  are  carrying  on  will  not  stop  when 
they  die.  Let  them  give  twenty  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  five  thousand,  to  this  Presbyterian 
Building  Fund,  and  their  aontribution  will  be 
kept  up  for  a  century  to  come  at  least.  It  is  not 
the  wiping  out  of  an  old  debt.  It  is  a  secure  in¬ 


vestment  in  the  interest  of  missions.  Let  a  hun¬ 
dred  pastors  now  take  up  their  part  of  the  duty 
that  a  few  have  so  efficiently  done,  and  without 
leaving  their  homes,  or  interrupting  their  work, 
the  thing  will  be  accomplished  I 

STANDPOINT 

RolUn  A.  Sawyer,  D.D, 

This  is  vital;  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
humanity,  the  attitude  of  the  preacher  toward 
the  people.  A  case  in  point  is  the  experience  of 
a  popular  preacher  who  could  “fill  a  hall,  but 
not  his  church.  ”  Good  men  shake  their  heads 
and  blame  the  perverse  public.  A  few  deplore 
the  prejudice  against  the  church.  But  a  still 
larger  number  call  it  the  emnity  of  evil  in  the 
heart,  the  hostility  of  sinners  to  the  gospel  of 
grace  and  the  plain  truth  of  revelation.  The 
antagonism  of  the  world  'is  taken  for  granted  as 
an  evidence  of  orthodoxy  and  goodness.  Men 
serenely  contemplate  the  hostility  of  the  i)eople 
as  if  it  were  a^-ertificate  of  character.  The  con¬ 
viction  has  been  cherished  and  confirmed  that 
moral  certitude  is  attained  'if  the  popular  feeling 
is  in  opposition.  Depravity  is  normal,  upright¬ 
ness  is  exceptional.  If  we  have  a  good  and  pure 
society  the  world  will  rage  against  it,  just  as 
opposites  clash,  just  as  nature  itself  fights 
agaiust^a  vacuum. 

How  much  of  truth  is  here  mingled  with  un¬ 
truth,  we  are  not  now  aiming  to  discover.  Our 
urgency  is  on  the  rectitude  and  reasonableness 
of  the  church’s  position.  We  frankly  question 
the  professional  standpoint  from  which  we  ad¬ 
dress  our  fellow  men.  On  the  front  of  a  church 
passed  by  thousands  daily  we  read  this  in 
blazoned  letters :  “The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.”  And  as  we 
saw  the  multitude  of  passers-by  a  great  wave  of 
protest  rose  up  within  our  professional  spirit. 
Surely'this  is'not  the  way  to  approach  men  now, 
with  aj^threat  Jand  a  hidden  gift.  Then  into  our 
humanjheart  there  stole  a  great  pity  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  the  church  puts  forth  such  an  un¬ 
friendly  hand.  If  the  door  is  opened  with 
suspicion,  you  ai’e  not  sure  of  your  welcome.  If 
the  door  is  held  ajar  yet  arrested  by  a  chain, 
your  sense  of  injury  is  prompt  and  poignant.  If 
we  blandly  say :  “Oome  inside,  unworthy  and 
unclean  crowd,  for  we  are  the  elect  and  have 
something  you  clearly  have  not,”  few  will  accept 
our  bidding. 

One  day  we  asked  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen  busy 
men  to  attend  a  sj^ecinl  religious  service.  The 
leader  responded  frank  Iv'  and  declined  to  put 
himself  and  his  friends  in  a  position  to  be 
“preached  at”  for  sins  no  other  could  know,  nor 
feel  more  keenly  thau  did  they  already.  Has  it 
occurred  to  any  of  us  that  such  a  reply  has  sig¬ 
nificance  ?  Does  it  represent  something  with 
which  the  church  has  got  to  reckon  ?  Oh,  we  can 
turn  away  with  a  sneer  at  the  hardness  of  men’s 
hearts,  and  commit  the  folly  of  self-condemna¬ 
tion  by  denouncing  others.  It  has  been  the  chief 
business  to  condemn  so  long,  that  it  seems  weak¬ 
ness  not  to  continue.  Yet  we  think  the  time  has 
come  for  a  halt  on  these  heroics  about  men  not 
enduring  sound  doctrine,  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  propriety  of  changing  our  stand¬ 
point,  putting  ourselves  among  the  sinners  and 
suffering  their  consciousness  and  ours  to  work 
in  silence  before  the  face  of  our  common  Father. 

There  is  much  talk  to-day  of  “  pulpit  methods’’ 
as  if  that  contained  .the  whole  secret  of  profit¬ 
able  and  popular  public  worship.  The  methods 
of  current  evangelism  are  by  some  believed  to  be 
necessary  for  successful  pastorates.  It  is  a  belief 
of  many  that  a  going  back  to  old  ways  of  preach¬ 
ing  would  reform  society  and  rejuvenate  con¬ 
gregations  into  early  fulness  for  every  service. 
All  this  is  vain  speculation  on  a  false  basis. 
What  is  good  and  true  in  preaching  will  survive 
without  our  special  care,  and  what  is  fictitious, 
factitious  and  false  will  perish  for  all  our  care. 
Of  all  follies  one  is  chief,  that  of  “  going  back  ” 


:n  order  to  make  a  new  start.  This  is  to  lengthen 
the  road  only  to  lose  the  way.  This  is  to  lose 
the  impulse  before  we  had  found  a  new  direction. 
When  a  new  departure  is  demanded,  the  time  is 
now  and  the  place  of  beginning  is  here.  Now, 
men  and  brethren,  are  you  ready  ?  Shall  we 
treat  the  world  as  outside  of  our  worship,  or  treat 
our  worship  as  if  it  belonged  to  all  the  world  ? 
We  have  tried  one  method  long;  suppose  we  try 
another. 

This  will  be  a  new  standpoint ;  for  to-day  we 
assume  it  to  be  the  true  one.  What  will  it  do  for 
us?  It  will  make  men  feel  responsible  for  worship 
and  it  Will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  join  in  it 
as  of  natural  right.rather  than  as  invited  guests  of 
some  select  exalted  few.  The  notion  that 
dress  is  a  serious  matter  in  church  should 
confine  itself  to  rivalries  among  the  brotherhood 
or  sisterhood.  The  deterrent  to  the  outside  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  deeper  thing.  You  say:  “we  are  the 
elect  and  your  election  is  yet  to  be  proved  ”  and 
they  go  away  from  your  doors  in  all  degrees  of 
scorn.  It  is  often  a  righteous  indignation.  Did 
you  forget  that  ?  There  was  a  tipsy  man  in  a 
Pullman  coach  one  day  and  a  stranger  undertook 
to  reform  him  on  the  spot.  Turning  upon  his 
monitor  with  a  flash,  “  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  drunkard  well  enough  now  and  it’s  bad,  but  it’s 
worse  to  be  a  fool  like  you.” 

When  we  set  out  to  treat  all  the  world  as  out¬ 
side  sinners  and  tell  them  so,  the  response  might 
be  the  same.  The  mass  of  men  are  not  in  the 
way  to  be  converted  by  you  and  in  your  church. 
The  heart  of  mankind  must  open  to  its  own 
Father  in  a  common  worship  of  him  and  so  con¬ 
vert  itself  in  God's  way  under  his  leading.  When 
our  worship  of  God  is  keyed  on  the  notes  that 
tremble  on  every  heart  string,  men  wilt  join  us 
and  be  converted.  Keep  the  tone  of  superior  ex¬ 
cellence,  of  superior  righteousness  in  it,  and  men 
find  your  services  “  no  p'ace  to  get  religion.” 

Here  then  is  the  open  door  of  inquiry  and 
opportunity.  If  we  cling  to  the  old  centre  of 
“preaching  only.”  if  we  stick  fast  to  the  old 
standpoint  of  antagonism  to  men  as  they  are,  in 
our  worship,  we  shall  blunder  on  from  bad  to 
worse  with  our  best  efforts  to  reform.  Give  to 
worship  its  true  place  and  its  proper  form,  come 
to  men  as  one  of  them  and  worship  God  together 
as  the  highest  expression  of  your  brotherhood ; 
and  what  makes  our  heart  better  will  make  all 
better,  and  together  you  snail  rejoice  and  be 
glad. _ _ 

THERE  WAS  SILENCE  IN  HEAVEN 
Rev.  vili.,  I. 

Can  anKel  spirits  need  repose 
In  the  fuli  sunliaht  of  the  sky  7 
Or  must  the  veil  of  slumber  close 
A  cherub’s  bright  and  dazzling  eye  7 

Have  seraphim  a  weary  brow. 

An  aching  heart,  a  fainting  breast  7 
No,  far  too  high  their  spirits  glow 
To  languish  in  ingiorious  rest. 

How  could  they  sleep  amid  the  bliss. 

The  banquet  of  delight  above. 

Or  bear  for  one  short  hour  to  miss 
The  vision  of  the  Lord  they  love  7 

Oh  I  not  the  lightest  form  of  sleep 
Could  'till  the  everlasting  song ; 

No  fairy  dream  nor  ^lumber'deep 
Entrance  that  rapt  and  listening  throng.. 

But  “  there  was  silence  In  the  sky,” 

A  joy  not  angel  tongue  could  tell. 

When  from  the  radiant  throne  on  high 
The  praise  of  God  in  stillness  fell. 

Ob,  what  is  silence  here  below  I 
The  anguish  of  concealed  despair. 

The  pang  of  praise— the  dream  of  love— 

It  is  the  rest  of  rapture  there. 

And  to  the  wayworn  pilgrim  here 
More  kindred  seems  that  perfect  peace 
Than  the  full  tide  of  joy  to  hear 
Roll  on  and  never,  never  cease. 

From  earthly  agonies  set  free. 

Tired  with  the  path  too  slowly  trod. 

May  such  a  silence  welcome  me  i 

Into  the  presence  of  my  Gtod. 
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The  Best  Wine  at  the  Last 

Amory  H.  Bradford  D.D. 

Vesper  Address  In  the  First  Con^reEatioiul  Charch 
Montclair,  Hew  Jersey. 

“  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.” 

John  ii:  10. 

The  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  teaches 
many  helpful  and  beantifnl  lessons.  Probably 
the  one  which  impresses  most  people  is  the 
fact  that  Jesns  went  to  the  feast  at  all  And 
this  fact  should  never  be  overlooked,  for  it 
shows  that  he  was  no  reclnse.  He  lived  in 
the  midst  of  hnman  joy  and  care  end  crime. 
He  was  as  much  interested  in  weddings  as  in 
fnnerals.  It  is  said  that  he  wept,  hnt  that 
there  is  no  mention  that  he  ever  smiled.  This 
indicates  to  some  that  he  was  solemn ;  it  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  he  was  a  cheerful  man ;  for  it 
is  the  exceptional  things  that  are  recorded  in 
biographies,  not  those  which  make  np  the 
daily  routine  of  events. 

This  parable  suggests  another  lesson,  viz. : 
that  oar  richest  blessings  come  to  ns  late  in 
oar  lives.  We  have  more  [mirthfalness  early 
bat  more  happiness  later,  more  gladness  early 
bat  more  peace  later,  more  anticipation  early 
bat  more  hope  later. 

This  is  the  thoaght  which  we  will  empha- 
«ize  to-day.  The  good  wine  at  the  end  of  the 
feast  is  bar  illastration. 

The  richest  blessings  of  life  are  alwajs  the 
frait  of  experience.  Those  who  have  the  most 
varied  and  richest  experiencos  are  the  richest. 
Beal  wealth  is  not  measured  by  dollars  bat  by 
sonl-growth.  Millionaires  may  be  spirltnal 
paupers,  and  those  without  money,  spiritual 
millionaires.  Large  view,s,  tolerance  of  spirit, 
generosity  of  judgment  are  far  more  common 
among  the  elderly  than  the  yoang.  Wisdom 
consists  in  the  realization  of  limitation  and 
that  comes  only  with  matnrity.  If  I  were 
asked  what  are  the  richest  blessings  which 
men  ever  receive,  I  should  name  three — Happi¬ 
ness,  Vision,  and  Rest  in  God. 

Every  one  covets  Happiness,  but  few  attain 
it.  Who  are  the  happy?  The  most  positive 
assertions  of  happiness  which  I  ever  heard 
came  from  two  men,  one  was  eighty- eight  and 
the  other  eighty-three;  and  both  said  that  the 
"happiest  period  of  their  lives  had  been  that 
since  they  were  seventy.  With  them  at  least 
the  best  wine  was  at  the  end  of  the  feast.  If 
happiness  is  the  same  as  pleasure  then  the  aged 
do  not  experience  so  much  of  it  as  the  yoang ; 
bat  if  it  is  joy  in  living,  satisfaction  at  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  being  done,  then  I  am  snre 
that  the  happiest  are  those  who  have  learned, 
through  a  rich  experience,  what  the  most  vala- 
able  things  in  life  really  are.  Happiness  is 
more  akin  to  contentment  than  to  pleasure ; 
and  contentment  is  for  ase  rather  than  for 
youth. 

Next  to  Happiness  1  place  Vision  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  earthly  blessings.  By 
vision  I  mean  ability  to  detect  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  life,  the  power  to  see  that  behind  the 
processes  of  nature,  and  the  movements  of  his¬ 
tory,  are  intelligence  and  love — that  God  is  in 
his  world.  Some  walk  through  forests  glori¬ 
ous  in  color,  rich  in  beauty,  tremulous  with 
perfume  and  thrilling  with  vitality  and  think 
only  of  the  amount  of  timber  they  contain ; 
others  look  upon  the  rushing  waters  of  a 
mighty  river  and  think  only  of  the  power 
wasted  there  which  might  be  utilized  to  run 
machinery ;  still  others  mingle  with  their  fel¬ 
lows  and  think  only  how  they  may  be  used 
for  selfish  purposes.  But  some,  with  clearer 
sight,  walk  in  the  same  forests  and  hear  a 
various  music  thrilling  and  throbbing  with  an 
indwelling  God;  they  see  divine  power  and 
providence  in  the  water-courses,  while  to  their 


thoaght  every  man  is  a  revelation  of  the  Father 
of  all.  To  one  this  world  is  simply  a  place 
to  live  in,  and  his  fellow  men  mere  tools  to  be 
used ;  to  the  other  this  universe  is  aflame  with 
the  Deity  and  every  man  potentially  'divine. 

The  first  observers  were  blind ;  the  second 
have  vision— and  those  who  have  vision  are 
most  frequently  those  who  by  living  with  open 
minds  and  loving  hearts  have  come  to  see 
what  earlier  was  hidden  from  them.  The  wine 
of  Vision  is  usually  provided  toward  the  close 
of  the  feast  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  richest  of  all  blessings  is  the 
Rest  which  follows  confidence  that  all  men,  all 
things,  all  events,  time  and  eternity  alike  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father.  In  childhood 
we  accept  this  teaching  because  we  are  told  it ; 
in  mid-life  we  doubt  everything  because  we 
have  been  so  often  disapnointed ;  but  still  later 
we  see  that  from  the  very  first  all  things  have 
been  working  together  for  good,  and  that  love 
has  been  around  ns  even  in  our  darkest  hours 
and  bitterest  experiences.  How  often  we  bear 
elderly  men  speaking  about  the  unseen  world 
and  saying,  “I  do  not  think,  I  know.”  “I  can 
rest  because  I  am  sure  of  the  band  that  leads 
me.  ”  Those  of  us  who  are  younger  should  not 
be  incredulous  at  such  assertions ;  the  years 
have  brought  vision,  and  vision  confidence, 
and  confidence  rest  in  the  everlasting  arms. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  suggested  by 
this  parable.  The  best  at  the  last  is  but  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  our  lives.  Those  who  follow  Jesus, 
whether  they  understand  it  or  not,  find  the 
best  wine  at  the  end  of  the  feast.  The  hours 
of  the  good  man’s  day  grow  more  beautiful 
until  at  evening-time  the  horizon  is  bright 
with  Happiness,  with  Vision,  with  the  Rest 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

“Ever  the  richest  tenderest  glow 
Sets  round  th*  autumnal  sun— 

But  there  sight  falls ;  no  heart  may  know 
The  bliss  when  life  Is  done. 

Such  Is  Thy  banquet,  dearest  Lord  | 

O  give  us  grace,  to  cast 
Our  lot  with  Thine,  to  trust  Thy  word. 

And  keep  our  best  till  last.” 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  HUMAN  AMBITIONS 
George  Matheson  D.D. 

“They  that  seek  tMe  early  shall  find  Me.”— Proverbs 
vlll ;  17. 

To  seek  God  is  a  very  bold  aim,  the  greatest 
aim  that  marksman  ever  took.  The  command 
to  take  that  aim  early  is  a  paradox.  We  do  not 
teach  a  beginner  to  aim  at  things  very  far  off. 

We  set  before  the  child  an  ideal  within  reach 
of  his  arm.  We  go  on  the  principle  that  our 
power  to  hit  the  mark  will  grow  from  less  to 
more.  But  the  principle  here  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  God’s  rule  is,  “Let  your  earliest  aim 
be  at  the  highest— at  Myself  I”  He  says  that 
to  be  a  snccessful  marksman  one  should  try 
first  to  hit  the  farthest  neights.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  child’s  moral  imitation  should  be  not 
the  human  but  the  divine,  not  bAs  companions 
but  his  God ;  his  highest  aim  should  be  his 
earliest.  And,  indeed,  I  think  experience  will 
bear  out  this  view.  I  do  not  think  an  inferior 
form  of  beauty  so  to  stimulate  a  'oeginner 
as  a  superior  form.  Sunlight  will  always  be 
more  stimnlating  than  candle-light.  If  I  want 
to  waken  a  child’s  admiration  I  would  rather 
direct  him  to  the  glow  of  the  morning  than 
to  the  gleam  of  the  gas.  I  would  make  him 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  I  would  point 
him  to  God,  before  all  things.  I  would  tell 
him  to  fix  his  eye  first  on  the  Absolute  Beauty. 
I  would  direct  him  on  the  threshold  to  the 
flawless,  peerless.  I  would  lead  him,  not  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  but  into  the 


Holy  of  Holies,  the  inner  shrine  where  the 
Highest  aits  supreme.  1  would  let  him  descend 
from  God  to  man,  not  ascend  from  man  to  God. 

My  sonl,  aim  first  at  the  skies  I  Do  not  begin 
with  anything  near  the  ground  I  Do  not  say, 
“I  will  start  low,  and  aoonstom  myself  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  height  I’*  Point  thine  earliest 
arrow  for  the  farthest  flight  Seek  God  in  thy 
morning  \  Let  no /Intle  model  be"  thy  guide  to 
heaven;  follow  Christ  I  Measure  not  thy 
standard  by  Plato,  by  Socrates,  by  Moses ;  fol¬ 
low  Christ  1  Take  not  thy  pattern  from  angel 
or  archangel,  from  ohemb  or  seraph ;  follow 
Christ!  Say  not,  “I  will  try  to  imitate  one 
whom  I  can  reach ;  one  who  is  noi  too  far  be¬ 
yond  the  stretch  of  my  hand!”  Imitate  the 
unreachable;  follow  Christ!  Thon  shalt  never 
reach  thy  goal— not  in  myriad  flights  of  thy 
wing;  he  will  ever  be  before  thee.  But  that 
will  be  tby  glory.  Thine  will  be  an  eternal 
model.  It  would  be  no  glory  to  come  up  to 
thine  ideal.  Aspiration  would  die ;  the  wings 
would  lose  their  power  of  flight;  thy  strength 
is  the  unattainableness  of  thy  goal.  Men  speak 
of  the  everlasting  hills;  what  thou  needest  is 
rather  an  everlasting  climbing— a  hill  whose 
summit  thou  canst  see,  but  canst  never  gain. 
Christ  is  that  hill  of  holiness.  His  summit 
will  be  as  far  from  thee  at  evening  as  at  morn¬ 
ing;  but  the  climbing  is  itself  the  goal.  They 
that  seek  him  will  find  an  eternal  forerunner. 
Seek  him  early,  O  my  sonl! 


AN  EXACT  SYSTEM 

Sanisel  T.  Carter 

I  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Morris  voices  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  very  many  when  he  says  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  that  he  is  waiting  for  the  men  of  the 
new  theology  to  bring  out  their  new  system 
which  will  settle  debated  questions  and  make 
all  things  clear.  As  a  lover  of  the  new  theol¬ 
ogy  I,  for  one,  hope  that  this  will  not  be  at¬ 
tempted.  In  fact  that  is  the  one  thing  we  ate 
sorely  afraid  the  new  creed  Committee  may  try 
to  do.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  tell  a 
Scotch  story  of  how  the  crabbed  Laird  put  a 
sign  on  the  path  across  his  land:  “No  passage 
this  way.  ’  ’  He  met  a  man  walking  on  the  path 
and  cried  to  him,  “Go  back,  sir,  go  back.” 
“Na,  na,  sir.  I’ll  not  commit  twa  faults  in  one 
day.  ”  We  are  afraid  the  Committee  may  com¬ 
mit  the  “fault”  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
in  trying  to  explain  everything.  When  any 
body  of  men  sweeps  the  whole  of  time  and 
eternity,  God  and  man,  and  tell  ns  all  about 
them,  they  are  sure  to  make  a  monstrous  blan¬ 
der.  What  the  Presbyterian  Church  asks  is  not 
to  have  a  great  number  of  theological  problems 
solved  in  its  confession,  but  to  be  told  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  possible  what  a  man  ought  to  believe 
and  to  do  in  order  to  be  right  and  win  safely 
through.  I  hope  we  are  all  in  favor  of  giving 
every  one  a  chance  to  discuss  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  all  sorts  of  theological  questions,  but 
by  all  means  let  us  keep  them  out  of  our  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  A  confession  is  not  for  ques¬ 
tions  but  for  facts  and  faith. 

But  while  this  is  all  true,  one  mnst  be  blind 
not  to  see  the  vast  light  that  the  new  theology 
has  brought  to  all  ^these  debated  matters.  A 
professor  of  theology  has  said  that  this  time 
has  done  a  greater  work  than  the  Reformation, 
since  the  Reformation  passed  •  only  from  the 
letter  to  a  better  letter,  while  this  time  has 
been  passing  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  If 
the  present  movement  had  done  no  more  than 
blow  to  atoms  the  dreadful  dogma  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  To 
have  made  an  end  of  the  doctrine  of  the  dam¬ 
nation  of  infants,  which  Dr.  Briggs,  in  his  ex¬ 
cellent  little  book.  Whither,  shows  ns  was  fully 
believed  by  some  of  the  Westminster  divines, 
to  have  raised  hue  and  cry  against  this  horri¬ 
ble  thing  so  as  to  drive  it  to  the  woods,  is  an¬ 
other  glory  of  the  new  theology.  But  the  sim- 
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pie  fact  ie  that  the  new  Tiewe  hare  so  modified 
all  things  that  there  are  no  old  theologians 
among  us ;  that  not  a  single  one  oi  the  oonser- 
Tatires  oould  get  up  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit 
and  preach  the  old  theology  pure  and  simple. 
The  man  who  should  do  it,  would  find  it  was 
his  last  sermon ;  not  a  soul  would  ever  hear 
him  again.  Judged  by  the  Oonfession,  more 
than  one  extreme  oonservatiye  is  a  rank  here¬ 
tic.  The  rest  of  ns  have  only  gone  farther 
and  fared  very  much  better.  It  is  peculiarly 
aggravating  to  hear  our  friends  on  the  other 
aide  crying  for  a  theology  that  they  themselves 
have  abandoned,  and  decrying  subtractions 
from  the  creed  and  additions  to  it  that  every 
one  of  them  accepts.  We  wish  they  could 
move  along  a  little  more  happily  and  comforta¬ 
bly,  for  move  they  do  and  must. 

But  whatever  happens  we  devoutly  hope 
that  the  new  theology  men  will  never  make  an 
exact  system  of  theology  that  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Ood  only  knows  that  system  and  he 
has  shown  his  great  wisdom  in  never  telling  it. 

Let  the  new  theology  give  their  theology  as 
God  gives  his,  in  the  greatest  simplicity,  and 
urging  mainly  the  great  things.  Two  magnifi¬ 
cent  results  will  follow  from  this,  that  it  will 
be  received,  and  that  it  will  unite  ns  all  in¬ 
stead  of  dividing  ns.  A  short  creed  that  tells 
in  the  simplicity  of  Ohrist  what  we  all  love 
to  believe,  what  a  heart-filling  blessing  that 
would  be  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  [and  to  all 
the  churches  I 


ANABAPTISM 

AND  THE  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  SIXTEEHTH  CEHTUKT 
I. 

Kicliard  Heath 

The  idea  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  true  faith  had  no  witnesses  grows  less  and 
less  probable.  Few  now  believe  the  legend 
that  the  Word  of  God  had  vanished  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  even  the 
written  word  has  not  suffered  that  eclipse. 
According  to  Janssen  (History  of  the  German 
People)  it  was  already  reckoned  in  1518  that 
there  were  fourteen  complete  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  High  German  and  five  in  Low 
German.  And  if  our  times  have  any  superior¬ 
ity  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  have 
any  in  the  general  eagerness  for  spiritual 
knowledge.  That  mind  was  very  much  alive 
in  the  sixteenth  century  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation 
abundantly  proves.  And  when  did  the  mind 
of  Christendom  get  this  awakening  and  how 
was  it  the  common  people  shared  in  it,  if  it 
WM  not  from  the  conviction  that  had  taken 
hold  of  Christendom,  to  an  extent  never  be¬ 
fore  realized,  that  the  Bible  was  the  palladium 
of  human  Freedom, — the  Poor  Man’s  Magna 
Charta. 

The  evolution  of  things  was  nearing  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  revolution.  Feudal 
society  had  been  slowly  undermined  by  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas,  and  was,  though  still  standing, 
crumbling  into  ruins,  the  source  of  its  power 
and  wealth  being  diverted  into  new  channels. 
The  discoveries  of  the  enterprising  navigators 
of  the  epoch,  the  granting  of  monopolies  to 
companies  which  undertook  to  work  the  new 
possessions,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  com¬ 
merce  and  capitalism,  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  luxury  and  price  of  provisions;  deranged 
the  old  grades  of  society,  helping  to  bring 
down  the  feudal  aristocracy,  making  them 
harder  to  the  peasants,  who  at  the  same  time 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  old  means 
of  resistance  by  the  substitution  of  Roman  law 
for  the  local  customs.  And  thus  the  chronic 
strife  between  rich  and  poor  was  brought  to  a 
head,  and  had  there  been  concerted  action,  and 


a  widely  accepted  leader,  loyal  to  his  follow¬ 
ers,  there  might  have  been  a  successful  social 
revolution  as  well  as  a  religions  reformation 
in  the  German  empire.  Nine  looal  insurrec¬ 
tions  broke  out  between  1486  and  1621,  and  the 
tenth  in  1625,  the  most  formidable  of  all,  wiw 
the  so-called  Peasant  War.  Its  object  was  a 
social  reformation  which  starting  from  the  idea 
that  each  Oommune  was  the  original  possessor 
of  the  land  on  which  it  lived  and  worked,  and 
had  moreover  the  right  to  govern  itself,  claimed 
as  necessary  consequences  the  choice  of  its  own 
pastor,  the  individual  freedom  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  cessation  of  the  game  laws,  the  re¬ 
sumption  by  the  Oommune  of  all  fields,  mead¬ 
ows,  woods  and  forests  alienated  by  any  other 
means  than  fair  sale,  the  obligatory  character 
of  all  contracts,  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  etc.  These  demands  were  felt  to 
be  just,  and  many  of  the  richer  citizens  in  the 
towns  believed  the  movement  to  be  of  God. 
Its  most  ardent  apostles  came  from  the  poorer 
parish  priests.  In  them'and  in  the  fugitive 
monks,  the  insurgents  found  chaplains,  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  captains.  The  most  determined  of 
the  leaders  was  a  priest  who  had  followed 
Luther,  but  who,  as  one  of  the  group  called 
**the  prophets  of  Zwickau,”  was  a  founder  of 
Anabaptism,  understood  in  its  larger  sense. 
As  early  as  1624,  Thomas  Mnnser  pioclaimed 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  Anabaptism— the 
Inner  Word.  ‘‘St.  Paul.”  he  said,  ‘‘repeats 
the  testimony  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  (Rom.  x. ) 
and  spetAs  of  the  Inner  ‘  Word,  ’  to  he  heard  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul  through  the  reve¬ 
lation  of.God;  and  whosoever  does  not  become 
consoions  of,  and  sensitive  to  it  through  the 
living  witness  of  God  (Rom.  viii. )  has  no 
well-founded  kno«rledge]fof  God  though  he 
may  have  devoured  a  hundred  thousand  Bi¬ 
bles.  ” 

But  far  from  contemning  the  Scriptures, 
the  insurrectionary  movement  which  in  the 
spring  of  1625  swept  through  Southwestern 
Germany  and  the  Tyrol  regarded  them  as  the 
only  means  from  which  God’s  justice  could 
be  learnt  ‘‘The  pure  Word  of[God”  was  their 
standard.  In  the  Tyrol, — preaching  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Freedom,  Equality, 
Abolition  of  Privileges,  No  more  'fortifica¬ 
tions,  castles,  fortresses,  no  cities,  only  villages, 
looal  self-government,  the  mines  to  belong  to 
the  country,  no  base  coin,  Brixen  the  seat'’'of*a 
central  government  elected  ,  by  the  peopl^ 
Commerce  confined  to  Trieste  under  a  superin¬ 
tendent  and  managers  as  fixed  salaries;  these 
were  the  main  points  of  the  revolutionary  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Tyrolese  oontem- 
plated  a  Social  Democratic  Commonwealth, 
while  the  Germans  aimed  at  independent  agri¬ 
cultural  communities,  combined  under,  and 
owning  fealty  to  the  Emperor.  However,  these 
efforts  all  ended  in  disaster.  The  Tyrolese  in¬ 
surgents  were  defeated  and  nine  thousand  slain, 
the  leader  being  executed.  In  Germany  the 
peasant  cause  after  transient  success  was  finally 
defeated  and  the  insurgents  remorselessly  mas¬ 
sacred.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Zwinglian,  the 
princes  were  united  in  this  massacre.  One 
chronicler  says  one  hundred  thousand  peasants 
were  slaughtered,  another  puts  it  at  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand.  The  whole  German 
peasantry  were  permanently  degraded,  their 
material  progress  stopped  and  they  became 
poorer  and  poorer.  Serfdom  to  some  extent 
was  re-introduced. 

In  this  dark  hour  when  despair  must  have 
seized  on  the  hearts  of  the  poor  in  Central 
Europe,  a  few  among  them  found  refuge  in  that 
interior  Presence  of  which  Mnnzer  spoke  and 
of  which  no  defeat  could  ^deprive  them.  In 
Switzerland  where  a  certain  degree  of  popular 
freedom  existed’there  had  been,  even  during 
the  war,  a  religions  movement  which  was  in 


spiritnallfellowship  with  the  great  Democratic 
insurrection,  raging  all  around  its  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers.  Men  of  all  classes,  stu¬ 
dents,  preachers  from  the  monasteries  and  par¬ 
sonages,  tradesmen  and  peasants,  gathered  to¬ 
gether, to  study  the  Word  of  Gnd,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  was  vequired  of  them  in  these 
difficult  times.  Zwingli  had  been  their  leader, 
but  these  students  of  Scripture  doubted  more 
and  more  if  he  was  in  the  right  way.  As  all 
the  Reformers,  he  was  seeking  alliance  with 
the  state  as  a  protection  against  Rome.  But 
as  the  Brethren  proceeded,  it  became  clear  to 
them  that  the  Church  ought  only  to  consist  of 
persons  who  came  out  of  the  world,  and  gath¬ 
ered  together  as  a  pure  and  holy  people.  In 
this  effort  different  kinds  of  men  and  women, 
learned  and  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  were 
drawn  together  and  ‘‘under  the  Cross  their 
hearts  were  made  one.  ”  And  thus  the  first 
step  in  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  community 
was  made.  It  was  not  long  before  they  saw 
that  so  far  from  the  New  Testament  sanction¬ 
ing  interest  and  usury,  tithes,  livings  and  pre¬ 
bends,  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  first  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  Apostle’s  fellowship  regarded 
their  earthly  goods  as  belonging  to  the  whole 
company  of  believers.  Nor  did  they  find  that 
any  of  those  who  entered  into  that  fellowship 
ever  afterwards  assumed  offices  of  earthly  au¬ 
thority  or  took  the  sword,  their  only  means  of 
reforming  offenders  being  brotherly  admoni¬ 
tion,  or  that  failing,  withdrawal  from  com¬ 
munion  with  them. 

The  Swi8s],Brothers  were  soon  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  those  who  in  various  countries 
were  treading  a  similar  path ;  among  others 
Munzer,  whom  they  find  far  from  perfect,  no¬ 
tably  in  his  view  of  protecting  the  Gospel  by 
the  sword.  Christians,  they  tell  him,  are 
sheep  for  the  slaughter  and  must  in  anguish 
and  trouble  suffer  perset'otion  and  be  baptized 
into  death.  They  unfold  to  him  their  doctrine 
of  baptism  and  of  the  salvation  of  children. 
This  subject  soon  brought  them  into  that  an¬ 
guish  and  trouble,  persecution  and  death,  they 
had  foreseen  must  be  their  lot.  The  onion  of 
the  Zwinglian  church  and  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
having  taken  place,  for  a  citizen  to  refuse  to 
make  bis  child  a  member  of  the  state  church 
was  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  question  was  evidently  crucial  and 
the  Council,  after  the  preliminary  farce  of  a 
disputation,  decreed  that  Znrichers  must  bap¬ 
tize  their  children  in  eight  days  or  be  banished, 
and  all  non-Znrichers  objecting  to  do  so,  must 
leave  the  canton  at  oni'e.  ”  ‘The  Brethren’ 
felt  themselves  at  this  juncture  a  little  group 
in  the  presence  of  a  wholly  hostile  world.” 
‘‘In  confidence,  however,  that  they  possessed 
the  truth,  and  having  in  view  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  through  the  self-same  road  of 
sorrow  went  to  glory  they  cried  out,  ‘It  must 
be  won  by  fighting.  O  God,  grant  ns  intrepid 
prophets,  who,  without  any  additions  invented 
by  themselves,  shall  preach  thine  own  eternal 
Word.  ’  ”  ‘  ‘  And  they  have  desired,  ’  ’  the  record 
continues,  ‘‘that  they  might  be  nigh  one  an¬ 
other  until  they  had  come  out  of  this  anguish. 
Tea,  in  their  hearts  they  were  pressed,  therefore 
have  they  begun  to  bend  their  knees  before  the 
most  high  God  in  heaven,  and  as  one  heart  in 
experience,  crying  out  in  prayer,  that  he  would 
give  them  to  do  bis  divine  will  and  to  this  end 
would  show  them  his  compassion.  Neither 
flesh  nor  blood  nor  human  forwardness  has  in¬ 
fluenced  them,  for  they  well  knew  what  they 
must  suffer  and  endure.  ”  After  this  prayer, 
one  of  them,  named  Blanrock,  a  former  mon¬ 
astic,  stood  up  and  asked  Conrad  Grebel,  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  to 
baptize  him,  which  being  done,  Blanrock  bap¬ 
tized  the  rest.  This  resuscitation  of  adult  bap¬ 
tism,  and  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  an  evening 
meal,  so  affected  those  present  that  one  said. 
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"HIb  hftlr  Blood  on  end.  ”  And  the  onion  thuB 
Bolemnized  waB  bo  felt  that  the  Brothere  and 
SisterB  oonld  no  longer  bear  to  call  anything 
they  poBBesBed  their  own. 

These  farther  steps  in  realizing  the  Apostolic 
eommanity  were  only  taken  in  reliance  npon 
an  Inner  Guide.  For  in  nearly  every  case  it  is 
said  they  testified  that  God  himself,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  Savionr,  had  moved  them  to  baptism. 
Therefore  they  mast  not  allow  any  earthly 
power  to  hinder  them  from  doing  what  the 
Spirit  of  God  commanded. 

Thrown  into  prison  they  escaped  and  spread 
their  ideas  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  nota¬ 
bly  in  St.  Gall,  where  a  eommanity  of  eight 
hundred  persons  was  formed,  a  eommanity 
visited  by  Denok,  the  most  distingaished 
thinker  sixteenth  oentary  Anabaptism  pro- 
daoed.  Also  at  this  time  one  of  the  Zarioh 
Anabaptists  visited  Waldshat,  on  the  German 
frontier,  and  brought  the  then  famoas  Dr. 
Bsdthasar  Hqbmeier  to  adopt  the  Anabaptist 
view.  With  110  others  he  was  baptized  daring 
Passion  Week,  1626,  and  on  Easter  day  be  him¬ 
self  baptized  800  more.  As  the  Peasant  War 
was  at  that  time  going  on  and  Habmeier  is 
said  to  have  so  far  connected  himself  with  it  as 
to  write  the  famoas  tweNe  articles,  we  seem 
here  to  have  an  aotaal  point  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  that  war  and  Anabaptism.  That  there 
must  have  been  a  deep  sympathy  between  the 
Anabaptists  and  the  insurgents  seems  natural, 
especially  as  some  of  the  German  leaders  (Hab¬ 
meier  continaed  of  the  opinion  all  his  life), 
did  not  object  to  the  nse  of  the  sword  in  de¬ 
fense  of  a  jast  cause. 

When,  moreover,  the  insurrection  failed, 
Anabaptism,  as  representing  its  religions  basis, 
was  pursued  everywhere  in  an  exterminatory 
spirit.  In  Switzerland,  the  most  Protestant 
and  Democratic  cantons,  as  well  as  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  went  the  length  of  potting  to  death  as  a 
terrifying  example,  Felix  Mantz,  a  learned  and 
respectable  citizen  of  Zurich,  whose  sole  crime 
was  inability  to  disobey  an  inward  conviction 
that  be  ought  to  follow  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament  rather  than  that  ordained  by 
the  Council  at  Zarioh.  He  was  drowned  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1627. 

Neither  the  Catholic  Princes  nor  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformers  had  Dominic’s  excuse  for 
slaughtering  the  oonsoientioas.  It  was  not  so 
much  fear  that  otherwise  they  and  those  they 
misled  would  be  eternally  lost,  as  the  reason 
given  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria:  “The  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  new  baptism  can  lead  to  no  other 
result  than  all  sorts  of  revolts,  insurrections, 
and  mutinies  of  the  common  man  against  the 
upper  and  hereditary  olacs.  An  inevitable 
necessity  demands  that  saoh  dangerous  fire 
should  be  extinguished,  for  if  it  should  get  the 
upper  hand,  no  council  would  be  able  to  stop 
it.” 

And  Ferdinand  who  had  authority  not  only 
in  Austria  but  in  the  Tyrol  pursued  the  work 
of  extinction  in  so  persistent  and  remorseless 
a  manner,  that  bis  officials  were  again  and 
again  worn  out  and  disheartened  by  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  with  which  the  Anabaptists 
endured  their  suffering.  Burning  piles  every¬ 
where  darkened  the  sky,  the  gaols  were  filled 
with  prisoners,  the  land  with  forsaken  hoases 
and  hungry,  weeping  children,  and  there  was 
not  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  trouble  would  come 
to  an  end.  Nevertheless  such  nambers  united 
themselves  to  the  Baptists  that  the  prisons 
were  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  were  filled 
afresh,  so  “ardent  were  the  people  the  blood 
red  rose  to  pick,  for  which  the  true  heart 
fondly  yearned.  ”  “I  have  seen,  ”  wrote  Con¬ 
rad  Braun,  the  assessor  to  the  Imperial  Cham¬ 
ber,  “with  my  own  eyes  that  nothing  has  been 
able  to  bring  back  the  Anabaptists  from  their 
errors,  or  to  decide  them  to  abjure.  The  hard¬ 
est  imprisonment,  hanger,  fire,  water,  the 


sword,  all  sorts  of  ftightfnl  executions  have 
not  been  able  to  shake  them.  I  have  seen 
young  people,  men,  women,  go  to  the  stake, 
singing,  filled  with  joy,  and  I  say  that  in  the 
course  of  m'y  whole  life  nothing  has  moved  me 
more.”  “I  believe,”  says  Kirohmair,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  contemporary  who 
wrote  a  book  on  the  occurrences  of  his  time, 
“that  in  the  Tyrol  and  Goorz  alone  a  thousand 
persons  have  been  burnt  alive,  beheaded  and 
drowned.”  To  prevent  the  enthnsiam  these 
public  executions  produced,  they  were  at  times 
carried  oat  in  private.  And  thus  when  those 
who  were  on  the  watch  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  a  muffied  noise  in  the  waters  of 
the  Etsoh  or  the  Danube,  they  knew  that  a  poor 
Baptist  withoat  the  consolation  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  crowd  bad  passed  through  the  darkest 
hour  of  bis  trial. 


Civic  Religion 
VI. 

WHY  NOT  A  “POLITICAL  PARISH”? 

Sev.  E.  Tallmadre  Koot 

The  Christian  citizen’s  daty  is  only-  begun 
when  he  himself  votes,  and  votes  right.  “None 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  him¬ 
self.  ”  He  ought  also  to  exert  his  inflaenoe  to 
the  utmost  to  lead  others  to  adopt  the  same 
ideal  of  oonsoientioas  citizenship.  On  can  do 
little  alone;  and  to  this  end  Christian  voters 
should  co-operate.  How  can  they  go  to  work? 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  answer  this  question,  by  the  Citizen¬ 
ship  Committee  of  Young  Peoples'  Church 
Societies,  now  representing,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  not  only  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
but  all  similar  organizations.  The  attempt  is 
a  modest  one,  and  has  been  only  partially  sao- 
oessful;  but  it  is  richly  suggestive  in  its  possi¬ 
ble  developments. 

In  laying  its  plans,  this  Committee  raised 
two  questions:  What  definite  object  can  we 
legitimately  seek?  and  What  method  can  voung 
people  employ  consistently  with  the  modesty 
which  becomes  youth  and  inezprrience?  The 
object  must  be  strictly  non-partisan;  even 
definite  measnres  of  reform  are  of  doubtfnl 
propriety  for  such  a  Committee.  It  seemed 
best  to  confine  its  aim  to  the  emphasis  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  one  simple  proposition:  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote  at  polls  and  pri¬ 
mary!  For  the  real  sonroe  of  oar  political 
corruption  is  the  neglect  of  the  better  element 
to  vote.  Even  in  a  hotly  contested  Presidential 
election,  bat  two-thirds  of  the  possible  voters 
cast  their  ballots.  Ordinarily,  do  half?  Hence 
the  power  of  the  baser  element.  Persaade  the 
moral  to  vote  as  a  daty,  and  reform  will  come. 

As  to  method.  For  young  people  to  attempt 
to  instraot  their  elders  in  their  political  .daties 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place ;  bat  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper  for  them  to  place  in  the  bands  of 
voters,  tracts  of  appeal  and  inst  motion  pre¬ 
pared  by  recognized  authorities  like  Drs.  Jo- 
siah  Strong,  E.  E.  Hale,  and  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  and  famished  by  the  League  for  Social 
Service  at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent  apiece. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan :  1.  To  assign  to  each  Society  one 
voting  district  as  its  “political  parish.”  City 
and  ward  Committees  being  organized’ to  work 
up  interest  and  secure  systematic  effort,  until 
every  society  shall  have  a  voting  district  and 
every  district  be  oared  for  by  some  society.  2. 
To  have  each  society  stady  the  “voting  list” 
of  its  district,  comparing  it  with  ohnroh-rolls 
until  it  has  checked  off  every  “Christian 
voter.”  “S.  To  send  to  every  voter  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  in  addressed  envelopes  on  which  is 
printed:  “With  the  Compliments  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  Committee  of  Young  Peoples’  Church 
Societies,  ’  ’  leaflets  of  the  League  for  Social 


Service.  This  to  be  done  for  several  snooeMive 
months,  each  month  using  a  new  tract,  on  the 
theory  that  the  effect  will  be  onmnlative:  a 
voter  who  throws  aside  the  first,  examining  the 
second  with  curiosity,  and  reading  the  third 
or  fourth  with  interest.  4.  Ultimately,  to  no¬ 
tify  “Christian  voters”  of  caaouses,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  candidates’  records.  6.  To  study  moral 
and  social  conditions  in  the  assigned  “Dis¬ 
trict.  ”  For  example,  one  society  finds  in  its 
‘district,”  two  ohnrohes,  two  schools,  and  no 
saloons,  with  a  voting  list  whose  names  indi¬ 
cate  American  or  English  stock.  Such  a  dis¬ 
trict  is  just  the  field  for  the  work  planned  by 
the  Committee;  for  its  prevailing  sin  is,  most 
probably,  neglect  of  the  responsibilities  of  cit¬ 
izenship,  and  its  popnlaion  is  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  the  appeals  circulated. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  executing  this  plan, 
aside  from  that  inertia  and  indifference  which 
hinders  all  plans  for  social  betterment,  is  the 
fact  that  Young  Peoples’  Societies  have  small 
financial  resources,  and  to  place  even  half-oent 
leaflets  in  the  bands  of  three  or  four  hundred 
voters  four  or  more  times  a  year,  requires  an 
appropriation  which  they  are  reluctant  to  make 
with  their  other  financial  obligations.  Hesita¬ 
tion  over  so  small  an  amount  seems  ridiculous, 
and  would  disappear  if  the  societies  realised 
the  imporianoe  of  the  work.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  other  organizations,  like  the 
Municipal  League,  might  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  literature;  if  the  Young  Peoples’  Societies 
provided  the  machinery  for  distribution. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Providence  Commit¬ 
tee.  If  completely  carried  out,  it  would  prove 
onl^  a  beginning.  The  idea  of  a  “political 
parish”  for  every  church  involves  far  more. 
For  evidently  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  even 
when  persisted  in  long  enough  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression,  would  awaken  questions  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  voter.  “These  people  want  me 
to  register  and  vote.  Why?  what  interest  have 
they  in  me?  what  axe  are  they  trying  to 
grind?”  The  Christian  Citizenship  Committee 
of  the  Church — for  the  work  will  then  have 
outgrown  the  unaided  powers  the  young 
people— ought  personally  to  know  and  to  be¬ 
come  known  to  every  voter  of  its  “political 
parish.”  to  disarm  suspicion  by  a  frank  avowal 
of  its  aim — and  to  win  confidence  by  practical 
helpfulness  in  every  way,  as  the  needs  of  the 
voters  are  learned  In  other  words,  let  the 
churches,  for  the  cause  of  good  citizenship,  do 
precisely  what  the  political  “boss”  does,  to 
gain  and  keep  a  ho’d  upon  his  district.  Says 
one  writer:  “Rightly  to  understand  the 
strength  of  Tammany  Hall,  one  has  to  confine 
his  observations  to  the  election  district.  The 
district  captain  is  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
organization.  For  366  days  in  the  year,  he 
goes  out  among  his  people  and  looks  after  their 
interests.  In  winter,  his  purse  supplies  coal 
and  keeps  fires  burning  in  bleak  tenements, 
and  pays  the  rent  which  keeps  less  provident 
followers  from,  the  street.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
voter  he  is  the  most  oonspicnons  mourner. 
There  is  no  function  in  tha  life  of  the  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  persons  committed 
to  his  charge  in  which  he  does  not  take  a  vital 
interest.  Above  the  captain  is  the  ‘club,’  the 
social  centre  of  the  district.”  Miss  Jane 
Addams  writing  of  conditions  in  Obicago,  oon- 
oludes  a  similar  description  of  the  Ward-boss 
methods,  as  follows:  “The  alderman  is  really 
elected  because  he  is  a  good  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor.  Not  because  be  is  corrupt,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact.  ”  Mr.  Gustavos  Meyers  writes  on  the 
Secrets  of  Tammany’s  Snooess:  “Its  leaders 
give  annual  dinners  to  the  poor  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  they  get  this  and  that  man  out  of  trou¬ 
ble,  the  case  of  the  poor  widow  is  ‘seen  to;’ 
entertainments  are  held  for  the  benefits  of 
struggling  ohnrohes ;  and  a  thousand  varieties 
of  assistance  are  rendered  to  the  needy.  All 
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thie,  of  coarse,  is  done  selfiehly,  to  strengthen 
the  organization.  Bat  .  .  .  this  element  of 
personal  sympathy  has  more  effect  with  the 
voters  than  all  the  lofty  manifestoes  issned  by 
Oommittees  with  whom  they  never  come  in 
personal  contact  *' 

Oar  polit  cs  are  corrupt,  because  as  Senator 
Hill  asserted  in  defense  of  his  coarse,  “The 
saloons  control  votes,  and  the  charches  do  not.  “ 
And  why?  because  the  boss  and  saloon-keeper 
are  far-sighted  enough  to  take  a  personal  and 
practical  interest  in  the  voters  of  their  dis¬ 
trict;  and  the  charches  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  practical  helpful¬ 
ness  which  John  asserts  to  be  true  “love  of 
Ood’*  (1  John  iil.  16-18),  should  be  found  con¬ 
joined  with  utterly  un-Christian  ideals  of  civic 
life,  and  ignored  by  the  reformers!  Truly  did 
Jesus  say:  “The  sons  of  this  world  are  for 
their  own  generation  wiser  than  the  sons  of 
light!'’  And  he  added:  “Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  Mammon  of  Unright¬ 
eousness. ’’  I  ask  therefore.  Why  not  to  every 
Church  a  political  parish?  Why  not  take  it  as 
one  department  of  our  work  to  know  personally 
every  voter  in  one  election-district,  generously 
helping  all  in  need,  sympathizing  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  convincing  them  that  their 
beet  friend  is  tbe  Citizenship  Committee  of  the 
local  Church;  and  when  they  ask:  “What  do 
you  expect  from  us  for  all  these  favors?”  say¬ 
ing:  “Simply  this,  that  you  will  become  a 
voter,  and  vote  independently,  intelligently, 
and  conscientiously!”  Why  not? 


Correspondence 


CHICAGO 

Georre  William  Wrirht  * 

Beginning  Monday  afternoon,  January  13, 
and  continuing  through  Wednesday  evening, 
January  16,  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Work  conducted  a  Conference 
in  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  impression  made  by  this  Conference 
was  profound  and  seems  sure  to  be  lasting. 
Invitations  were  sent  out  to  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Chicatro,  and  sixty  men  responded  and 
became  our  guests  for  tbe  three  days.  The 
men  in  the  Chicago  churches  attended  every 
session  possible,  and  the  Seminary  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  both  professors  and  students.  There 
were  also  Conferences  for  elders  and  for 
women,  and  popular  meetings  in  the  evenings 
for  young  people  and  the  church  people  gener¬ 
ally,  while  an  address  was  given  one  afternoon 
to  the  children. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Covenaut,  of  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryau 
is  the  pastor,  aud  this  church  with  the  Belden 
Avenue,  Fullerton  Avenue  and  Christ  Churches 
became  hosts  to  the  Conference.  There  was 
not  a  single  meeting  which  did  not  have  a 
good  attendance,  and  the  earnest  heart  search¬ 
ing,  and  evident  spirit  of  a  true  humiliation 
before  Gtod  made  this  Conference  the  most 
notable  religious  occasion  we  have  known  in 
recent  years  in  Chicago.  Being  Presbyterians, 
I  suppose  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  have  any  excitement,  but  tbe  deep  con¬ 
viction  that  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  men’s 
spirits  that  this  world  must  receive  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  evident  in  tbe  faces  everywhere.  Yet 
no  one  suggested  that  a  great  noise  was  to  be 
made,  or  something  tremendous  by  way  of 
demonstration  take  place.  No.*  Each  man 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  would  go  out  into  God’s 
harvest  fields  and  gather  souls  one  by  one  as 
single  sheaves.  And  they  are  doing  this  thing. 
Many  reported  that  last  Sabbath  a  strange  spell 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  churches.  Here  in 
Chicago  and  about  us  it  does  look  as  though 


God  were  to  move  forward  in  power.  The 
spirit  is  abroad  and  filling  our  hearts. 

We  are  grateful  indeed  for  the  presence  of 
the  General  Assembly’s  Committtee.  Two  of 
them  live  in  Chicago,  Dr  W.  J.  Chichester, 
pastor  of  tbe  First  Church,  and  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Holt,  an  elder  in  the  Second  Church.  Dr.  S. 
8.  Palmer  came  from  Columbus,  .O,  and  was 
very  helpful  in  his  words.  Mr.  John  H.  Con¬ 
verse  presided  at  many  of  the  meetings,  and  his 
strong,  courteous  Christian  manhood  came  to 
be  loved  and  admired  by  ns  all.  Dr.  John 
Baloom  Shaw  will  not  be  forgotten  among  ns 
of  Chicago  and  about.  Owing  to  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  illness  an  extra  burden  of  the  speaking 
fell  to  his  lot.  His  spirit  tbrongbout  seemed 
that  of  bis  Master,  and  his  words  found  our 
hearts  and  have  remained  there.  Ood  bless 
him  and  the  splendid  work  of  the  Committee. 
Prof.  J.  Ross  Stevenson  represented  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  on  tbe  Committee.  Sadly  do 
we  think  of  it  as  being  among  his  last  services 
to  us  as  a  member  of  tbe  Faculty  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary.  We  part  with  him  in  sinoerest 
regret,  but  our  love  and  our  hopes  and  prayers  go 
with  him.  We  trust  he  is  to  be  much  used  of 
God  in  New  York.  We  know  you  will  come 
to  love  him.  He  is  of  the  right  kind  and  un¬ 
derstand  this  of  him  from  the  very  first. 


THE  KANSAS  REVIVALS 
John  Y.  Ewart 

Winfield,  Wellington,  Cottonwood  Falls  and 
Holton  are  among  the  Kansas  cities  that  have 
experienced  a  time  of  spiritual  refreshing  in 
recent  months,  and  now  Newton  is  being  added 
to  that  growing  list.  Evangelists  Milan  B. 
Williams  and  Charles  Alexander  began  work 
with  the  churches  of  this  important  railroad 
centre  on  Sunday  morning,  January  5.  Tbe 
Auditorium  holding  easily  fifteen  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  was  crowded  at  the  very  first  meeting.  ■  At 
the  second  lervioe  held  on  that  same  Sabbath 
evening  it  is  estimated  that  about  five  hundred 
people  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 

Realizing  the  need  of  more  spacious  accom¬ 
modations  the  Tabernacle,  80x128  feet  was 
commenced  on  tbe  following  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  built  entirely  by  volunteer  labor  and 
was  occupied  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday 
evening  of  that  week.  It  will  hold  from  2, 600 
to  3,000  people.  Three  stoves  heat  it  comforta¬ 
bly.  The  earth  floor  is  covered  with  sawdust, 
a  car  load  of  which  was  shipped  from  Kansas 
City  for  the  purpose.  At  the  west  end  is  the 
speaker’s  platform  with  room  for  pulpit,  two 
pianos,  and  seats  for  the  pastors  of  tbe  city. 
Behind  and  on  each  side  of  this  platform  are 
the  choir  seats  rising  in  amphitheatre  style, 
the  children  of  the  “Sunbeam  Choir”  occupy¬ 
ing  the  highest  tiers.  The  great  choir  numbers 
nearly  four  hundred  voices  and  you  may  be 
lieve  it  is  an  inspiration  to  hear  them  sing  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  that  gifted  and  devoted 
leader,  Charles  Alexander. 

Up  to  date  of  this  writing  (January  23),  the 
crowds  continue  to  fill  the  Tabernacle  nightly 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  At  several  services 
many  could  not  find  even  standing  room  in  the 
big  building. 

The  singing  and  the  preaching  both  con¬ 
tribute  to  interest  and  magnetize  the  people. 
Mr.  Alexander  has  the  rare  faculty  of  evoking 
from  his  choir  all  there  is  in  them.  He  trains 
them  well  in  the  technique  of  music,  but  also 
inspires  them  with  his  own  love  for  the  truths 
they  sing.  The  volume  of  melody  that  rolls 
from  end  to  end  of  that  Tabernacle  is  simply 
overwhelming  in  its  power  to  stir*  and  move 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  “Glory”  scmg  is 
easily  the  favorite  with  ail  classes  and  you  can 
hear  it  song  everywhere  these  days.  Men  hum 
it  as  they  go  to  their  work  and  whistle  it  as 
they  ride  into  the  country.  My  little  girl  of 


seven  years  has  oommitted  its  three  beantifu 
verses  to  memory. 

But  I  cannot  do  justioe  to  these  great  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  short  letter.  Will  write  later  of 
Mr.  Williams  and  his  splendid  personal  equip¬ 
ment  for  evangelistic  work.  So  far  about  five 
hundred  people  have  expressed  their  purpose 
to  live  a  Christian  life.  Pray  for  us.  The  end 
is  not  yet. 

Newton,  Kas. 


IMMORTALnY 
Clirlstopher  G.  Hazard 
Tbe  farthest  billow  must  essay  the  shore. 
Though  countless  myriads  have  failed  before. 
The  latest  soul  is  eager  to  a''hieve, 

As  though  the  race  had  conquered  a  reprieve. 
What  deathless  hope.  In  ever  constant  motion. 
Urges  tbe  spirit  of  both  man  and  ocean  1 
Shall  not  a  word  of  victory  be  said 
In  that  day  when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead  ? 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwards  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Lehigh 
Presbytery,  and  has  removed  from  Allegheny, 
Pa. ,  to  that  place. 

Tbe  Rev.  E.  R.  Laughlin,  now  assistant  to 
Dr.  Sparhawk  Jones  of  Calvary  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  received  a  call  from  the  Lower 
Marsh  Creek  Church,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Flanigan  D.D.  for  thirty-six 
years  pastor  of  the  Grafton  Church,  Pa  ,  has 
tendered  his  resignation.  Dr.  Flanigan  has 
been  in  the  ministry  for  fortty-five  years. 

The  Rev  Frank  L.  Goodspeed,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Springfield, 
Mass,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Tbe  Rev.  D.  H.  Devor,  for  two  years  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Benita,  West  Africa,  has  recently 
died.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Wooster  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Princeon  Seminary. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Mo- 
Dougall  is  changed  from  163  East  Fifty- 
fourtb  street,  Chicago,  to  Redlands,  Cal. 

The  Rev.  A.  Roy  Ehman  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Onondaga  Val. 
ey,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1902,  for¬ 

merly  served  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes. 

Tbe  Rev.  Lansing  Van  Schoonhoven,  after  a 
year  abroad,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  cburch 
at  Westhampton  Beach,  Quogue,  L.  I. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Van  Wie  of  Meridale  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Sherman,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Sherman  has  ceased  his 
labors  at  Milton,  la.  His  address  is  901  West 
Fourth  street,  Ottumwa,  la. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  Home  Mission  work  in  Montana^  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  churches  of  Rochester 
and  Melrose,  Mo. 

Tbe  Rev.  Giles  H.  Dunning,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Bethany  Church,  Cleveland,  O. , 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Orwell,  O. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  Swan,  formerly  of  Oohocton, 
began  hs  labors  last  Sunday  in  Almond.  The 
Rev.  Jay  Forbes  Robinson,  who  was  lately  the 
pastor  at  Almond  has  aooepted  a  call  to  Oohoo- 
ton.  ‘  ’  A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,  ’  ’  observes 
a  contemporary. 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Elwood  of  the  Olivet 
Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  had  tbe  joy  of  wel¬ 
coming  twenty-five  new  members  at  the  recent 
communion. 

An  interesting  address  was  given  in  tbe  Mt. 
Olivet  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  on 
Sunday  evening,  by  J.  B.  Clapp,  Sunday-school 
Missionary  of  North  Dakota. 
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I  TKe  BooK  Table 

THE  MOST  ANCffiNT  CHRISTIAN  SYMBOL* 

To  the  general  student  and  reader  the  chief 
importance  of  this  weighty  little  book  will  lie. 
in  the  illnsration  which  it  gives  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  value  of  that  modem  oritioal  method  which 
when  applied  to  the  Bible  is  commonly  called 
the  higher  criticism.  As  applied  to  the  Bible 
the  method,  entirely  apart  from  its  results,  has 
created  a  natural  if  needless  alarm.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  eterual  issues 
with  which  it  has  to  do,  not  more  than  the  in¬ 
timate  influence  with  which  it  has  come  to 
affect  all  modern  life  and  thinking  and  all  hu¬ 
man  affections,  necessarily  and  to  a  degree  for¬ 
tunately  awaken  a  dread  and  distrust  of  the 
oritioal  method  of  study.  And  this  dread  and 
distrust  overshadow  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom.  It  was  needed  that  this 
method  should  be  applied  to  some  other  text, 
venerated  indeed  but  in  a  different  way,  and 
also  closely  interwoven  with  the  thinking  and 
the  affections  of  Christendom,  but  not  with 
equally  sacred  sanctions,  in  order  that  the 
claims  of  the  critical  method  to  vital  signifl- 
oance  in  the  interest  of  truth  might  be  dis¬ 
passionately  investigated  and  appreciated  at  its 
actual  worth. 

The  volume  before  us  very  accurately  meets 
this  need.  The  learning  which  Dr.  McQiffert 
brings  to  bis  historic  study  of  tne  most  auoient 
symbol  of  the  Obristiau  faith  is  only  equaled 
by  his  power  of  patient  and  minute  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  logical  acuteness  with  which  he 
weighs  the  significance  of  every  element,  how¬ 
ever  obscure,  which  enters  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  The  lecture  which  forms 
the  thesis  of  the  work  was  first  given  in  1899, 
at  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  connected 
with  HarvardUniversity,and  it  was  in  partread 
before  the  American  Historical  Association  the 
next  year  Since  then  the  author  has  re¬ 
worked  it,  especially  in  view  of  the  completion 
of  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  German  scholar  Kattenbusoh,  testing 
his  conclusions  in  the  light  of  the  contribution 
thus  brought  to  the  subject.  This  lecture, 
however,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  Dr.  Mo- 
Giffert’s  book.  The  greater  part  of  it,  and  the 
most  important  part  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  review,  consists  of  a  series  of  closely  stud¬ 
ied  critical  notes  by  which  the  author  illumi¬ 
nates  and  substantiates  the  positions  taken  in 
bis  thesis. 

This  important  and  interesting  study  is  not, 
however,  of  the  Apostles’  Oreed  as  it  is  now 
known  in  the  Christian  Church,  bnt  of  that 
more  ancient  symbol,  commonly  known  among 
scholars  as  the  Old  Roman  Symbol,  which 
underlies  the  other  This  symbol  is  known  to 
have  been  in  use  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  the 
fourth  century,  whereas  the  symbol  known  as 
the  Apcstles’  Creed  came  to  its  present  form 
hardly  earlier  than  the  sixth  century.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Roman  symbol 
it  therefore  fundamental  to  the  other,  and  it 
is  here  that  Dr  McGiffert  has  done  the  origi 
nal  work  which  has  led  him  to  adopt  some  in¬ 
dependent  conclusions  and  has  enabled  him 
amply  to  justify  them. 

One  of  these  is  as  to  the  time  when  the  com¬ 
mon  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  first  be¬ 
came  crystalized  in  symbolic  form.  Katten- 
buscb  and  Hahn,  to  mention  the  two  who  are 
perhaps  of  highest  authority  on  the  subject, 
carry  back  this  Old  Roman  Symbol  to  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  and  the  time  of  the 

*The  Apostles’  Creed,  Its  Origin,  Its  Purpose,  and  Its 
Historical  Interpretation.  A  Lecture  with  Critical 
Notes.  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert.  Washburn  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1908.  Pp.  vli.a0(i.  $1-95. 


Apostolic  fathers.  By  an  admirably  closely 
reasoned  study  of  the  sources  on  which  this 
position  is  based,  Dr.  McGiffert  establishes  the 
conclusion  that  this  symbol  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  between  160  and  176  A.  D.  and  not  ear¬ 
lier;  that  it  originated  in  Rome,  and  notin  the 
East,  as  earlier  critics  have  held ;  and  that  it 
originated  not  in  the  necessity  of  such  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  instruction  of  converts,  bnt  in 
the  necessity  of  guarding  “against  the 
misconceptions  of  Christianity  which  were 
widely  prevalent  and  were  causing  serious 
trouble.” 

This  necessity  e;xplains  not  only  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  symbol,  bnt  its  exclusions.  It  ex* 
plains  the  wide  contrast  between  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  belief  by  its  framers,  and  that  laid 
upon  conduct  by  Christ,  by  the  Apostles,  and 
by  later  teachers,  as  shown  for  example,  in  the 
Didachf.  The  latter  document,  containing  the 
instruction  given  to  converts  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century,  is  purely* ethical  and  prao 
tioal,  just  as  the  teachings  of^  Peter  and  Jesus 
were.  The  early  sources  show  that  converts 
in  the  primitive  church  were  required  not  to 
adhere  to  a  form  of  belief,  bnt  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  abstain  from  crime  and  to  live  as  be¬ 
came  a  follower  of  Christ. 

This  oldest  symbol  then,  like  those  which 
have  followed  it,  was  primarily  not  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  converts  from  heathenism,  bnt  for 
the  correction  of  error  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  church  itsslf.  It  would  be  too  long  a  work 
here  to  follow  Di.  McGiffert  through  the  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  critical  study  by  which,  first 
clearing  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  of  accretions 
which  had  gathered  round  it  by  the  fourth 
century,  he  shows  what  precisely  were  its  origi¬ 
nal  articles,  and  then  by  a  most  illuminating 
comparison  of  these  contents  with  the  heresies 
of  the  early  church  makes  clear  the  precise 
nature  of  the  errors  which  it  was  designed  to 
meet,  and  therefore  why  it  contained  just  these 
articles  and  no  others,  couched  in  precisely 
these  and  no  other  words.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  the  oritioal  method  and  a 
justification  of  its  application  to  all  that  we 
hola  most  sacred,  this  piece  of  work  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel,  and  this,  as  has  been  said,  is 
one  of  the  highest  elements  of  value  in  this 
book. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  method 
with  regard  to  the  subject  under  review,  we 
find  that  the  Old  Roman  Symbol  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  tbe  gnostic  heresy  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  that  heresy  in  general,  but  to  the 
special  teachings  of  Marcion  “The  whole 
creed,”  as  Dr.  McGiffert  says,  “can  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  inspired  by  hostility  to  the  views  of 
Marcion,”  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  complete, 
“there  is  nothing  lacking  which  an  anti- 
Marcionio  symbol  must  necessarily  contain.” 
The  article  on  God,  for  example,  “I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  almighty”  (more  accurately, 
“all  governing”)  was  so  worded  to  combat  the 
Maroionic  teaching  that  tbe  Christian  God  was 
not  tbe  Jewish  God— that  be  was  the  Father 
of  Jesus,  but  not  the  creator  of  the  universe. 
Again,  the  seven  items  with  regard  to  Christ 
are  not  in  the  least  an  attempt  to  formulate 
the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  bnt  to  combat 
the  docetio  heresy ;  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  a 
real  man  and  that  none  of  these  events — tbe 
crucifixion,  or  the  resurrection,  for  example, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  illusory,  as  if  the  life  of 
Jesus  had  been  a  phantom  life.  Many  of  tbe 
seven  articles  bad  not  been  prominent  in  tbe 
teaching  of  tbe  Church— they  were  made  prom¬ 
inent  here  with  a  purpose. 

A  kindred,  though  not  identical  purpose  was 
the  motive  of  the  four  remaining  articles  in 
this  old  oreed,  “and  in  Holy  Spirit,  holy 
church,  remission  of  sins,  resurrection  of 
flesh.”  The  omissions  are  as  significant  as  the 


inclusions,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  task 
to  make  this  clear ;  bnt  for  this  and  for  much 
else  of  immediate  bearing  upon  present  theo¬ 
logical  questions  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
tbe  book  itself. 

What  is  Christianity?  Lectures  Delivered  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  during  tbe  Winter 
Term  1899-1^.  By  Adolf  Harneck. 
Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Saunders.  Second  edition,  revised.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1901.  8vo. 
Pp.  viii.,  333. 

This  is  the  authorized  American  edition,  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Theological  Translation  Li¬ 
brary,  and  it  is  of  the  second  edition.  The 
volume  contains  sixteen  lectures  delivered  by 
the  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History,  upon  the  “Essence 
of  Christianity.  ’  ’  The  audience  was  made  up 
of  students  of  all  the  faculties  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  flocked  into  the  largest  Aula  of  the 
building  and  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  inspiring  professor.  Professor 
Harnaok  always  commands  a  large  audience 
whenever  be  speaks,  and  on  snob  an  occasion 
as  this  it  was  hard  to  find  standing  room  for 
all  who  wished  to  hear.  Tbe  speaker  was  well 
qualified  for  his  task ;  he  spoke,  as  he  usually 
does,  without  notes,  and  we  owe  the  present 
volume  to  tbe  well  directed  enthusiasm  of  a 
listener  who  caught  the  flying  words  with  the 
swift  pen  of  the  ready  writer. 

The  task  which  the  lecturer  set  himself  was 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  should  comport  with  sound  oritioal 
views  and  should  also  put  the  matter  in  plain 
intelligible  form.  He  begins  by  outlining  the 
message  of  Jesus,  particularly  as  to  tbe  King¬ 
dom  of  God  and  its  coming ;  God  the  Father 
and  the  infinite  value  of  tbe  human  soul ;  and 
the  higher  righeousness  and  the  commandment 
of  love.  Afterward  he  takes  up  the  relations 
sustained  by  the  Gospel  to  certain  problems. 
These  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
world  or  asceticism,  tbe  social  problem,  pub¬ 
lic  order,  civilization,  the  Christological  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  of  oreed.  The  final 
section  contains  a  historical  survey  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
progress:  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  Catholicism,  in  Greek  Catholicism, 
in  Roman  Catholicism,  and  in  Protestantism. 

This  is  not  the  statement  of  one  who  has  no 
interest  in  true  religion ;  it  is  not  a  cold  analy¬ 
sis  from  a  scholarly  standpoint  alone.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harnaok  is  an  Evangelical  of  tne  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  and  be  is  an  ardent  and  active  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  practical  movements.  His  motive 
in  tbe  lectures  was  to  make  known  tbe  true 
significance  of  Christianity  in  order  that  mis¬ 
apprehensions  might  be  removed  His  motive 
was  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  even  if  we  find 
that  some  things  dear  to  us  are  missing,  we 
may  be  grateful  to  have  so  much  remaining 
placed  on  a  firmer  historical  foundation  and 
destined  so  to  remain. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  A  new  Translation 
with  IntrodnctioD,  Commentary  and  Ap¬ 
pendix.  By  J.  P.  Lilley.  Edinburgh:  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1901.  13mo.  Pp.  vii.,  366. 

75  cents  net. 

This  volume  is  the  latest  to  appear  in  the 
series  of  “Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and 
Private  Students,”  edited  by  Marcus  Dods  and 
Alexander  Whyte.  It  is  not  a  large  book,  bnt 
it  is  packed  with  scholarly  work.  The  moat 
obvious  criticism  is  that  it  has  over  stepped 
the  limits  of  “Bible  classes”  and  has  entered 
the  field  of  the  professional  student  and  of  the 
minister.  It  contains  extensive  introductions 
in  which  many  critical  questions  touching  the 
author  and  his  views  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  commentary  on  the  text  of  tbe  Epistles 
and  Timothy  and  Titus  is  full  and  vigorous, 
and  in  several  appendices  some  supplementary 
points  come  in  for  discussion.  As  a  whole, 
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the  Tolume  li  ooe  of  the  best  on  the  enbjeot  in 
exletenoe:  foroefnl,  clear,  decided,  and  good. 

Thk  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  the  Para¬ 
dise  OF  THE  Heart.  By  John  Amos  Kom- 
eneky  (Oomeniue).  Edited  and  translated 
by  Oonnt  Lutzow.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dnt- 
ton  and  Oompany.  1901.  8yo.  Pp.  847. 
fl.60. 

The  fame  of  Oomenins,  as  he  is  nsnally 
known  in  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name,  is 
mainly  connected  with  his  serrices  in  the  cause 
of  education.  He  was  a  man  before  bis  time. 
Many  ideas  that  have  been  attributed  to  others 
really  belonged  to  him.  His  reputation  reached 
beyond  Bohemia,  his  native  land,  and  Poland 
his  land  of  refuge,  to  England,  Sweden  and 
Holland  where  he  settled.  It  is  evei)  said  that 
he  was  known  in  America  and  was  invited  to 
the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College  in  its  early 
beginnings. 

While  his  fame  lay  in  educational  lines,  his 
reputation  has  a  strong  stay  in  the  book  before 
us.  His  “Janna  Lingnarum”  was  in  use  as  a 
school  book  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
his  “Orbis  piotns"  has  been  translated  into 
numerous  foreign  languages.  Strangely  enough, 
on  the  contrary,  his  “Labyrinth”  has  never 
appeared  before  in  English,  though  after  a  long 
period  of  suppression  during  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  it  is  again  read  in  the  land  of  its  nativity 
in  many  editions. 

Like  many  other  books  of  the  period,  the 
plan  adopted  is  that  of  an  allegory.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  whether  it  was  in  any  de¬ 
gree  a  pattern  for  Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
It  appeared  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
at  Amsterdam  in  1668,  when  it  might  have  ex¬ 
erted  such  an  influence.  Like  the  story  ol 
Christian,  it  gives  the  experiences  of  a  pilgrim 
in  passing  through  the  world  which  is  regarded 
as  a  “labyrinth,  ”  though  that  word  is  not 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  writer  im¬ 
agines  himself  ac  the  top  of  a  high  tower  “im¬ 
mediately  under  the  clouds.  ”  Below  him  he 
sees  a  town  “seemingly  fine  and  beantifnl,  and 
very  broad,”  “bnilt  in  the  shape  of  a  circle 
and  provided  with  walls  and  ramparts,”  and 
“only  above  the  city  was  the  light;  every¬ 
where  around  it  there  was  sheer  darkness.” 
This  city  was  populous,  and  it  had  six  principal 
streets  which  corresponded  to  the  six  “estates, 
orders  and  avocations  which  men  choose;” 
viz.  married  persons,  tradesmen,  scholars, 
clergy,  magistrates  or  rulers,  and  knights  or 
soldiers.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  explorations  of  this  city  under  the 
guidance  of  Impudence  (or  Searchall)  and 
Falsehood  It  is  full  of  quaint  conceits  and  of 
observations  which  throw  light  upon  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  time.  The  second  part  is 
much  shorter,  and  in  it  the  pilgrim  comes  to 
know  Christ  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  “tme” 
Christians.  This  is  the  Paradise  of  the  Heart, 
in  which  appear  the  splendors  of  heaven  in  a 
vision,  with  Qod  seated  on  a  throne  of  jasper, 
surrounded  by  hosts  of  angels. 

Protestant  Principles.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Monro 
Gibson  D. D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Son.  1901.  12mo.  Pp.  xii., 

171.  60  cents. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  series  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Study  Manuals,  in  which  Dr.  James  Orr’s 
Early  Church,  and  Dr.  D’Aroy’s  Ruling  Ideas 
of  our  Lord  have  already  appeared.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  is  stated  to  be  mainly  construc¬ 
tive.  He  desires  to  “exhibit  in  systematic 
form  the  chief  principles  held  by  Evangelical 
Protestants.  ’  The  book  is  really  a  small  edi¬ 
tion  of  what  nsed  to  be  known  by  the  fierce 
name  of  “polemics.  ”  After  a  brief  statement 
of  the  ground  common  to  all  denominations, 
three  divisions  follow,  treating  of  the  Word  of 
Christ,  the  Work  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  author  occupies  a  moderately 
conservative  position,  and  he  states  briefly  the 
position  commonly  held  in  the  Protestant 


churches.  Where  this  view  is  at  variance  with 
or  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  Cbnrch, 
the  contents  and  significance  of  both  opinions 
set  forth  with  all  fairness,  though  of  course 
with  a  strong  preference  for  the  former.  The 
smallness  of  the  book  precludes  verbosity  and 
detail,  and  in  tbe  hands  of  a  teacher,  it  may  be 
made  a  useful  basis  for  a  most  profitable  study 
of  fnndameutal  principles. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  William  J.*  Dawson. 
Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1901.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv.,  462  |1.50. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  tbe  author  says, 
that  “there  are  certain  strong  reasons  why 
from  time  to  time  men  should  re-write  the  life 
of  Christ  for  their  contemporaries.”  In  the 
present  case  there  was  a  purpose  long  cherished, 
which  was  quickened  to  execution  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  that  earthly  life;  scenes  which 
have  caused  the  Holy  Land  to  be  called  The 
Fifth  Gospel.  ,  The  writer  passed  through 
these  places  with  receptive  mind,  and  now  has 
written  down  his  perceptions  and  reflections 
with  facile  pen  and  abundant  fancy. 

For  tbe  volume  is  by  no  means  a  scholarly 
account  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  though  he  has  not  paraded  his 
erudition  in  footnotes  or  appendices.  In  the 
interest  of  the  ordinary  reader  to  whom  foot¬ 
notes  are  an  abomination,  ah  such  ear  marks 
of  personal  learning  have  been  omitted. 

“The  object  of  the  author  is  to  depict  the 
human  life  of  Jesus  as  it  appeared  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  with  a  purposed  negligence,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  of  the  vexed  problems  of 
theology  and  metaphysics.”  With  the  growth 
of  the  work  the  nature  of  the  task  seemed  to 
change:  “the  first  chapters  of  the  book  were 
scarcely  drafted  before  the  story  seemed  to 
pass  from  the  author’s  bands  and  to  write  itself 
in  terms  of  its  own.”  In  spite  of  this  sub¬ 
jective  impression  the  book  has  a  character  and 
quality  which  will  make  it  valuable  in  some 
ways.  To  the  teacher  or  preacher  with  an  eye 
for  picturesque  effects  and  for  those  elements 
of  local  color  which  lend  themselves  to  effec¬ 
tive  presentation  of  a  theme,  the  volume  will 
be  worth  perusal  and  study.  It  is  tbe  inner 
sight  of  the  i  lealist,  not  the  sober  pen  of  the 
historian  or  the  magnifying  glass  of  the  scien¬ 
tist  or  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon-critic  which 
has  arranged  tbe  material  of  these  pages.  At 
times  one  seems  to  be  reading  meditations,  not 
memoirs;  but  throughout  there  are  scattered 
remarks  which  serve  to  set  forth  the  scenes  and 
surroundings  of  that  “ incomparable  picture.” 
After  visiting  the  places  where  Jesus  walked 
and  wrought,  “it  was  as  though  Jesus  spoke 
afresh  in  a  land  where  all  things  speak  of  him. 
And  amid  the  rush  of  these  new  emotions  and 
impressions  it  seemed  that  if  but  a  small  portion 
of  this  exquisite  fascination  could  be  captured 
by  the  pen,  and  used  to  give  fresh  interest  to  a 
story  of  which  the  world  is  never  weary,  it 
were  a  task  worth  doing.” 


DooK  Notes 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a  new  and 
cheaper  .edition  of  Dr.  George  Matbeson’s 
Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul.  This  volume 
is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  review,  and 
Dr.  Matbeson’s  other  books  have  had  too  wide  a 
reading  to  leave  their  author,  the  Edinburgh 
minister,  unknown.  This  volume  contains 
about  three  hundred  pages,  and  these  pages 
present  lessons  of  great  helpfulness.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  thesis  is  that  within  the  thirteen  epistles 
of  Paul  there  are  evidences  to  show  a  growth 
in  his  views  and  conceptions  on  the  spiritual 
side.  Theological  controversy  and  biographi¬ 
cal  detail  and  missionary  activity  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject.  It  is  tbe  “inner  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Paul  the  Apostle,”  the  “course  of 


his  spiritual  history  from  the  day  of  his  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity  nntil  the  day  when  he 
declared  himself  'ready  to  be  offered,'  ”  “the 
growth  of  bis  hnmanitarian  consciousness,  the 
widening  of  his  sympathy  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome.”  (New  York;  Thomas  Whittaker.  80 
cents. ) 

The  Holman  Vest  Pocket  Self ■  Pronouncing 
Bible  Dictionary,  is  a  dainty  little  book  in  flex¬ 
ible  binding.  The  pronunciation  of  the  trying 
Biblical  names  and  titles  is  so  indicated  by  ac¬ 
cents  and  divided  syllables  as  to  be  easy  even 
to  a  child.  It  is  compiled  by  James  P.  Boyd, 
and  teachers  and  scholars  will  find  it  helpful. 
The  English  meaning  of  the  names  and  titles 
is  also  given.  (A.  J.  Holman  and  Oompany 
Philadelphia.  36  cents  and  |1. ) 


Literary  Notes 


The  North  and  IVest  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  changed  its  name  to  The  Western  Presby¬ 
terian,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  its  scope 
and  territory.  As  heretofore  it  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  We  heartily 
wish  it  large  success  under  its  more  significant 
name. 

With  the  January  number,  our  old  friend  of 
the  Pacific  Slope,  The  Land  of  Sunshine,  comes 
out  under  a  new  name.  Out  West  Charles  F. 
Lummis  continues  to  edit  it,  with  a  large  staff 
of.  contributors,  among  them  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  John 
Vance  Cheney,  Edwin  Markham  and  other 
well  known  literary  lights. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  Febru¬ 
ary  opens  with  a  paper  oh  tbe  Missionary  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Past  Oentnrv,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
P.  Beach  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  editor.  Dr. 
Pierson,  writes  about  great  missionary  appeals, 
such  as  Carey’s  Enquiring.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  on  the  Chinese  work,  a  paper  on 
The  Crisis  in  the  South  African  Mission,  and 
others  by  writers  well  known  in  mission  work. 

In  the  current  number  of  The  Homiletic  Review 
is  a  valuable  study  of  A  Century  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory  in  a  paper  on  Bible  Study 
gives  some  startling  examples  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and  calls  for  a 
more  systematic  study  of  the  book  in  all  its 
parts  and  as  a  whole. 

In  the  February  Forum  among  a  number  of 
brief  and  timely  articles,  Mark  B.  Dunnell 
leads  with  the  Settlement  with  China,  and 
Gilbert  Reid  gives  a  character  sketch  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  The  Expansion  of  the  Negro 
Population  is  ably  treated  by  Kelley  Miller, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity.  J.  Franklin  Fort,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  writes  on  tbe  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  Criminals,  and  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children  in  Indiana  is  thoroughly  discussed  by 
W.  B.  Streeter,  State  Agent  of  tbe  Board  of 
Charities  of  Indiana. 

A  Church  Calendar  for  1902  published  by  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrch  is  an  artistic 
pamphlet  It  contains  a  list  of  tbe  societies 
of  that  church,  tbe  calendar  of  each  month 
with  its  Bible  readings  and  anniversaries,  and 
the  history  of  tbe  mission  allotted  to  the  month. 
There  are  a  number  of  short  papers  on  mis¬ 
sions,  and  a  classified  list  of  the  literature  of 
missions  that  is  of  use  to  Christian  workers. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  have  se¬ 
cured  the  American  right  to  Jerusalem,  a  new 
novel,  by  Selma  Lagerlof,  whose  collection  of 
quaint  stories,  From  a  Swedish  Homestead, 
was  published  in  this  country  last  spring. 

Tbe  Macmillans  will  publish,  in  March,  The 
Story  of  the  Mormons,  by  William  A.  Linn. 

Little  Masterpieces,  comprising  select  works 
of  Emerson,  Bacon,  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and 
others,  are  soon  to  be  brought  out  by  Donble- 
day.  Page  and  Company.  The  same  firm  also 
publishes  Tbe  Mysteries  of  tbe  Sea,  a  novel,  by 
Bram  Stokes. 

In  the  notice  of  Apostolic  Optimism,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  an  error  in  proof  reading 
changed  tbe  name  of  the  author  to  Jewett. 
The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  book  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  a  second  is  in  preparation.  Mr. 
Jowett  is  not  as  was  stated  by  onr  reviewer, 
a  Wesleyan,  but  is  the  honored  successor  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  His  book  is  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  Armstrongs. 
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The  Obaroh  Economist  onlls  attention  to  the 
snooess  of  the  ohnrohes  in  oanTassing  cities 
large  and  small  in  order  to  obtain  facts  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  all  of  them,  without  regard  to 
denomination.  Of  the  thoronghness  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  their  work  there  is  no  question,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  proceeding  is  remarkable 
and  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  It  occurs  to  us, 
seeing  how  the  Sunday  question  is  being  de¬ 
bated,  that  our  city  churches  might  well  use 
their  recent  census  organization  in  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  that  question.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  in  reaching  conclusions  on  Sunday  open¬ 
ing,  did  we  know  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
voters  and  their  families,  on  this  subject. 
Oonld  the  canvass  be  taken  by  wards,  or  other 
local  boundaries,  the  result  would  be  highly 
informing,  and  might  lead  to  action  that  would 
be  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties.  Our  contempo¬ 
rary  thus  notes  the  smooth  working  of  this 
plan  of  procedure  by  all  the  churches.  No 
less  than  120  cities  have  been  canvassed,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  two  thousand  population 
to  our  metropolitan  cities  such  as  Philadelphia 
wich  its  million  and  a  half  of  people: 

The  idea  of  visiting,  for  instance,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  one  afternoon  is  so  big  and 
striking  that  its  very  daring  secures  attention 
and  respect.  In  Philadelphia  some  280,000 
records  were  secured,  and  these  record  cards 
were  sorted  by  denominations  and  later  by 
churches  or  parishes,  the  idea  being  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  each  pastor  the  cards  of  all 
who  have  expressed  a  preference  for  his 
church. 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  easier  to  canvass 
the  city  in  one  afternoon  than  to  take  a  month 
tor  it,  as  the  church  forces  can  be  obtained  for 
one  afternoon  for  special  service  without  much 
trouble,  and  then  the  newspapers  open  the 
houses  of  the  people  to  the  visitors.  The  Oath- 
olio  Ohuroh  is  usually  much  In  favor  of  the 
canvass,  and  while  in  only  a  few  instances  fur¬ 
nishing  visitors,  the  priests  almost  invariably 
announce  the  canvass  on  the  Sunday  previous, 
instructing  their  people  to  open  their  houses  to 
the  visitors  and  to  treat  them  kindly.  It  is  a 
very  rare  thing  that  a  Protestant  visitor  does 
not  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  a  Oatholio 
home 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
canvass  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  peo¬ 
ple  refuse  the  information.  For  instance,  in 
Toledo,  U.,  when  the  canvass  was  made  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  was  found  that  information  was 
refused  in  only  315  hoases.  There  were  29,800 
records  taken  that  afternoon,  and  when  we 
consider  that  only  315  out  of  this  number  re¬ 
fused,  the  proportion  is  very  small  indeed. 
Another  encouraging  feature  to  the  pastor  and 
Sunday-school  worker  is  that  almost  everybody 
has  a  church  preference.  If  a  man  says  with 
braggadocio  that  he  cares  for  no  church  and 
has  no  preference  which  church  he  goes  to,  the 
visitor  tactfully  asks  him  if  he  would  have  a 
funeral  in  case  one  of  his  children  died ;  if  so, 
whom  would  he  call  in  to  conduct  the  service? 
In  an  instant  the  man  is  face  to  face  with  a 
serious  question,  and  he  informs  the  visitor 
that  when  they  did  have  a  funeral  not  long 
ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  So  and-so  conducted  it.  In 
this  way  the  church  preference  is  secured. 

The  machinery  for  the  “church  census”  is 
simple,  and  consists  of  a  general  chairman,  an 
advisory  committee,  a  publicity  committee,  a 
finance  committee  and  a  visiting  committee. 
Then  there  are  district  superintendents.  Those 
are  usually  good,  keen  business  men,  and  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  they  are  the  key  men 
of  the  situation.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
visitors,  but  experience  teaches  that  good,  con¬ 
secrated  men  and  women  are  willing  to  do  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  can  be 
more  easily  secured  if  a  pastor  will  make  up  a 
list  of  some  of  his  best  workers  and  then  go  to 
them  one  by  one,  requesting  their  services. 
Over  4,000  visitors  were  secured  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  in  Buffalo,  nearly  2,000;  in  Toledo,  950. 

The  Indian  Witness  of  Oalcntta  has  this  in¬ 
teresting  bit  of  presonal  information  relative 
io  the  new  Ohaplain-Qeneral  in  that  quarter: 


I  am  not  greatly  surprised  that  there  is  much 
rejoicing  in  evangelical  circles  because  of  the 
appointment  of  Bishop  Taylor-Smith,  late  of 
Sierra  Leone,  as  Ohaplain-Qeneral  of  His 
Majesty’s  Forces.  He  it  was  who  bore  the  dy¬ 
ing  messages  of  Prince  Henrv  of  Battenberg 
from  West  Africa  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Princess  He  became  a  great  favorite  with  the 
late  Queen,  and  held  informal  prayer-meetings 
and  Bible  Readings  in  the  royal  circles,  in 
which  her  Majesty  used  to  be  a  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  participant  It  was  through  Bishop  Tay- 
lor-Smith’s  Bible  Readings  that  the  late  sov- 
reign  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
Lord’s  Secoud  Ooming,  a  doctrine  which  I  have 
heard  she  warmly  espoused.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  making  this  important  appointment  the 
King  has  been,  infinenced  by  his  late  royal 
mother’s  well  known  esteem  for  the  Bishop. 
The  new  Ohaplain-Qeneral  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  secure  for  the  important  position  of 
army  chaplain  men  of  proved  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciples.  Too  long  Anglican  chaplains  have  been 
of  a  different  type,  to  the  spiritual  disadvantage 
of  the  Empire’s  military  defenders. 


The  Observer’s  Angnstus  paper  is  given  up 
to  a  welcome  of  the  new  President  of  Williams 
Oollege,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins  D.  D.  Dr. 
Stoddard,  the  writer,  has  long  been  an  honored 
trustee  of  that  justly  famous  institution.  He 
concludes  thus: 

Though  Or.  Hopkins’s  work  for  a  score  of 
years  has  been  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  has 
maintained  a  close  relation  to  his  early  home, 
his  41ma  Mater  and  the  work  in  which  it  has 
been  engaged.  He  built  a  summer  cottage  on 
one  of  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  Berkshire  town 
where  he  was  born,  and  there  his  family  have 
spent  their  summers  and  Dr.  Hopkins  his  vaca- . 
tions.  Two  of  his  sons  have  been  educated 
at  Williams.  He  has  been  a  faithful  trustee, 
and  at  the  Oentennial  in  1897,  he  was  cbosen 
to  deliver  the  centennial  discourse  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  celebration.  Those  who  heard  that 
masterly  sermon  felt  that  the  mantle  of  the 
father,  Mark  Hopkins  had  fallen  upon  his  son. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  a  true  snccrsscr  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  aims  of  Williams  Oollege.  Religion, 
a  high  moral  and  intellectual  tone,  the  best 
sort  of  education,  that  which  teaches  men  to 
think  rather  than  to  acquire,  has  been  the 
recommendation  of  Williams  College  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world.  It  bas  always  aimed 
to  fit  men  for  service  to  their  fellows,  service 
in  the  best  and  noblest  things  and  along  the 
highest  lines.  The  Oollege  has  honored  science 
and  literature  and  art  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  but  has  always  regarded  these  as  hand¬ 
maids  to  religion,  and  ethical  culture,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  growth.  To  the  continuance  and 
enlargement  of  education  along  these  lines. 
Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  brings  bis  strong  but  sweet 
personality,  vigorous  body  and  mind,  mature 
and  serene  judgment  and  a  reputation  that  will 
honor  the  institution  which  has  bestowed  its 
highest  honor  upon  him,  in  calling  him  to  suc¬ 
ceed  so  faithful  and  successful  a  president  as 
Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  and  to  occupy  the  chair 
which  was  for  so  many  years  filled  by  Mark 
Hopkins.  The  Alumni  of  Williams  College 
will  be  grateful  to  the  trustees  for  their  prompt 
and  hearty  action  and  to  the  noble  band  of 
professors  who  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  office  so  faithfully  during  a  time  of 
anxiety  and  suspense. 

The  Christian  Register  touches  upon  one  other 
of  the  grave  questions  which  are  likely  to  come 
before  Congress: 

The  problem  of  disfranchisement  of  the  negro 
in  some  of  the  Southern  states  is  receiving  at¬ 
tention  in  Congress  Some  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  leaders  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  house 
are  urging  the  readjustment  of  the  proportion 
of  state  representation  in  Congress,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  states  a 
material  portion  of  the  voting  population  has 
been  denied  the  right  of  the  franchise  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all  American  citizens  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  issue  will 
precipitate  a  bitter  controversy.  The  Southern 
representatives  have  announced  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  contest  with  great  energy  any  bill  or 
resolution  designed  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  their  states  in  Congress.  Upon  the  other 
hand  the  temper  of  the  Republican  portion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  they  will  insist  upon  the 
repeal  of  those  state  laws  which  limit  the 
right  of  the  negro  to  vote.  It  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  these  laws  will  be  repealed,  how¬ 
ever;  and  the  probability  is  that  an  effective 


effort  will  be  made  to  bring  federal  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  offending  states  by  reducing 
their  representation  in  Congress. 

Dr,  Parkhnrst,  in  Christian  Work,  cogently 
puts  the  physiological  reason  for  Lord’s  Day 
observance.  Pleasantly  alluding  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  weakness  of  women  with  regard  to  over¬ 
drawing  their  bank  account,  he  says: 

A  man’s  body  is  as  much  a  bank  of  deposit 
as  is  the  institution  on  the  comer  where  he 
enters  his  specie,  drafts  and  coupons,  and  the 
two  sorts  of  banks  are  subject  to  very  much  the 
same  style  of  requirements  and  liabilities, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  body  there  is  kept  no  easily  accessible 
bookkeeping  account  of  deposits  and  drafts,  and 
the  question  of  balance  or  deficit  is  always  a 
little  problematic. 

The  situation  remains,  however,  whatever 
may  be  the  uncertainty  attending  it.  Men  in 
our  tired,  perspiring  city  are  continually  ran- 
ning  ahead  of  their  physical  resources,  overdraw¬ 
ing  their  account,  getting  more  out  of  their 
brains  and  bodies  in  the  shape  of  contriving 
and  working  than  they  are  putting  into  them 
in  the  way  of  food,  fresh  air,  sunshine  and 
sleep.  ...  It  is  at  this  point  that  there  reveals 
itself  considerable  of  the  meaning  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Sabbath  and  the  Christian’s  Lord’s  Day. 
It  is  an  institution  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  grounded  in  human  necessities. 
It  is  needful  for  the  soul,  but  no  more  needful 
for  the  soul  than  for  the  body.  It  is  a  day 
which  Qod  has  appointed  in  order  that  man 
may  be  able  to  overtake  himself,  and  start  on 
Monday  with  a  credit  balance. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  times  is  the  scram¬ 
ble  that  people  are  making  to  keep  the  physical 
balance  on  the  credit  side.  That  accounts  for 
the  escape  that  so  many  hard  driven  business 
men  make  into  the  country  whenever  opportu¬ 
nity  offers.  It  is  not  because  they  are  restless, 
and  want  to  get  away  from  home,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  escaping  physical  insolvency  .  .  . 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  real  motive  of  Lent 
discloses  itself.  Its  observance,  as  is  now  fairly 
well  understood,  is  less  for  the  purpose  of 
chastening  the  soul  than  to  reinforce  the  peril¬ 
ously  reduced  physical  bank  account.  Society 
goes  on  its  knees  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
not  because  it  is  anxious  to  worship  the  Lord, 
but  because  it  is  too  physically  prostrate  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  feet.  It  lies  still  long 
enough  between  two  spells  of  profligacy  to 
catch  its  breath,  and  amuses  itself  by  calling 
its  comatose  condition  religion. 

The  Interior  would  have  the  next  Qeneral 
Assembly  formally  declare  the  American  re- 
yision  of  the  Bible  the  standard  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young,  directing  the  Board  of 
Publication  “to  use  the  revised  text  and  no 
other  in  all  Sunday  school  helps: 

There  appears  good  reason  for  believing  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  finality  attaches  to  the 
work  of  the  American  reviser  i.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say,  of  course,  what  manuscripts  still 
await  the  discovery  of  arcbmologists,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  even  such  discoveries  will 
hereafter  radically  affect  our  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  remain  very  few  obs¬ 
curities  in  the  text  which  seem  to  call  for 
further  elucidation  from  manuscript  readings 
or  grammatical  study.  After  a  haif  century  of 
phenomenal  zeal  in  investigating  the  Hebrew 
and  Qreek  originals  we  may  believe  contempo¬ 
rary  scholarship  to  have  come  very  close  to 
the  words  which  the  inspired  writers  penned. 
The  results  of  that  scholarship  are  summed 
up  better  than  anvwhere  else  in  this  new 
American  rendering.  .  .  .  But  with  all  agree¬ 
ment  that  this  latest  rendering  is  the  best 
English  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  church  shows 
very  little  disposition  to  adopt  it  Practically 
evervbody,  in  pulpit  and  pew,  clings  just  for 
familiarity’s  sake  to  a  version  which  ie  known 
to  be  full  of  inaccuracies  and  infelicities. 
And  perhaps  habit  in  such  a  case  is  indeed  too 
strong  to  be  argued  with.  To  adults  the  form 
of  words  associated  from  childhood  with  the 
sacred  Book  acquires  a  precionsness  not  to  be 
rudely  set  at  naught.  But  shall  the  ohuroh  be 
guiltless  of  oonstrnotive  disrespect  for  Qod’s 
Word  if  she  allows  that  element  of  nso  and 
habit  to  attach  the  children  of  this  day  also  to 
an  i^erior  translation?  Do  we  dare  allow 
another  generation  who  might  now  be  set  free, 
to  grow  up  in  bondage  to  the  errors  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  version  which  so  constantly  require 
explaining  away?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  undeni¬ 
able  duty  bef'>re  Qod  to  bring  his  inspired 
revelation  to  the  children  in  home  and  Sunday- 
school  by  the  most  perfect  vehicle  accessible? 
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The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  seems  to 
have  inTolved  the  Ohristian  oommnnity  in  no 
difflonlty  with  the  authorities.  Possibly  the 
ooonrrenoe  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  Roman 
officials  at  all,  or  if  it  did,  they  wonld  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  death  of  one  or 
more  Jews  so  long  as  no  breiwh  of  public  order 
was  involved..  The  effect  upon  the  Church 
was,  however,  very  important.  By  its  deter¬ 
ring  indnence  the  Oh  arch  was  kept  pare  (Acts 
V.18)  imd  more  closely  united  than  ever  (vs.  12, 
last  danse),  while  the  immediate  result  is  seen 
(as  in  each  event  detailed  by  the  writer  of  this 
history)  in  a  great  accession  of  spiritnal  power 
(T.  14,  compare  il.  41,  iv.  81,  etc. ). 

To  the  sacred  historian  the  most  important 
evidence  of  this  increase  of  power  is  found  in 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  true¬ 
hearted  believers.  Up  to  this  time  (i.  16,  ii. 
41,  iv.  4)  the  special  growth  has  been  carefully 
noted ;  but  now  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that 
no  farther  count  was  attempted ;  multitudeg  both 
of  men  and  wom^n  were  added  to  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  spiritual  power 
so  evident,  that  in  an  age  when  miracles  were 
always  to  be  expected  the  people  at  large  should 
look  for  a  beneficent  physical  infiuenoe  to  come 
from  the  presence  of  men  so  holy  as  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles  (vss.  12,  16).  Why,  indeed, 
should  it  not  be  so?  We  must  carefully  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  that  it  is  not  said  that  any 
cure  was  actually  wrought  by  the  shadow  of 
Peter  (vss.  16,  16);  but  only  that  a  popular  be¬ 
lief  existed  that  so  holy  a  man  had  such  a 
power.  However,  there  is  in  itself  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  God's  working  through  a 
shadow,  than  through  a  voice,  or,  as  he  con¬ 
tinually  does,  through  a  human  mind.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  how  small  a  part  miracles  make 
of  the  actual  narrative.  St  Luke  passes  them 
over  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  his  only 
motive  for  mentioning  them  at  all  being,  as  is 
evident,  their  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
infant  Church.  The  Sanhedrin  took  alarm. 
They  were  villing  enough  to  ignore  the  death 
of  two  reputed  believers,  they  had  even  been 
willing  that  men  should  join  themselves  to 
this  new  movement,  so  long  as  certain  doc¬ 
trines  were  not  openly  preached  (compare  iv. 
2,  18),  but  the  evidences  of  spiritnal  power 
were  now  becoming  altogether  too  cogent  to 
be  tolerated  by  the  materialistic  Sadducees. 
From  simple  irritation  and  desire  to  silence 
the  apostles  (grieved  iv.  2)  they  are  now  roused 
to  indignation,  and  a  determination  to  infiict 
up  condign  punishment.  The  apostles  are  shut 
in  the  common  prison,  and  the  move¬ 
ment,  they  suppoB'’,  will  soon  be  summarily 
quashed. 

Not  so,  however.  The  power  of  God  is  ex¬ 
erted  for  the  release  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
early  morning  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  2;  John  viii. 
2)  finds  them  preaching  in  the  temple  the 
very  uords  of  this  spiritual  life  which  the  Sad- 
dnoees  called  in  question.  There  they  were 
when  the  entire  Sanhedrin  having  come  to¬ 
gether  (and  possibly  a  more  general  assembly, 
convened  only  in  great  emergency ;  verse  21, 
all  the  senate)  sent  for  them  to  stand  their 
trial.  The  remarkable  intelligence  brought 
back  by  the  officers  (vs.  28)  was  not  called  in 
question,  but  though  it  gave  rise  to  serious 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  (vs.  24)  it 
did  not  deter  them  from  the  action  they  had 
resolved  upon,  when,  as  immediately  happened, 
the  opportunity  occurred. 


Acts  V.  88-42. 

Gk)LDEN  Text. — Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness’s  sake ;  for  theirs 
is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.— Matt.  v.  10. 

The  address  of  Peter  to  the  Sanhedrin  (vss. 
29-82),  like  former  addresses  of  this  Apostle, 
is  remarkable  for  its  close  reasoning  and  warm 
eloquence.  It  cannot  be  called  an  answer  to 
the  high  priest’s  question  (vs.  .28);  that  had 
been  simply  put  aside  by  Peter's  utterance  as 
to  the  proper  sphere  of  obedience.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  said  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
of  which  verse  29  is  the  major  premise.  The 
minor  (vss.  30,  31)  brings  the  present  cironm- 
stances  under  this  truth,  and  the  conclusion 
(vs.  82)  shows  that  the  speakers  are  identified 
with  this  course  of  action,  being  them  that  obey 
him  (compare  vs.  29).  (Note  the  interesting 
contrast  of  we  and  ye  in  the  month  of  the  high 
priest,  vs.  28,  and  of  Peter,  vss.  80,  82. ) 

There  is  something  very  surprising  in  the 
calm  dignity  with  which  this  man.  so  lately 
an  humble  fisherman,  asserts  his  association 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  witness  for  the  truth. 
Surely  the  Apostles  never  lost  their  hold  on 
their  Lord’s  promise  (Johnxv.  26,  27,  compare 
Acts  XV.  28:  1  John  v.  9,  and  see  1  Oor.  iii.  9). 
They  were  God’s  witnesses  of  what  they  bad 
seen;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  witness  in  en¬ 
lightening  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  what 
they  had  seen.  They  had  felt  his  infiuenoe, 
and  therefore  they  could  be  witnesses.  The 
closing  words  of  the  address,  to  them  that  obey 
him,  not  only  connects  the  end  with  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  shows  that  they  themselves  are 
of  this  class,  but  invites  those  that  hear  to  a 
like  obedience.  And  the  next  chapter  (vi.  7) 
tells  of  a  great  company  of  priests  who  were  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  faith. 

For  the  present,  however,  this  was  not  the 
effect  of  Peter’s  address.  As  again  on  hearing 
Stephen’s  defence  (vii.  64)  they  were  cut  to  the 
heart  (v.  88),  as  if  violently  torn  by  a  saw, 
but  not  with  repentance ;  an  indignation  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  be  agonizing  took  possession  of 
them.  The  greater  number  of  them,  at  least, 
were  ready  to  condemn  the  Apostles  to  death. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Ohurch  a  Pharisee  becom  prominent  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  Apostles  (vs  34),  and 
this  time,  at  least,  with  a  counsel  of  prudence. 
Gamaliel  is  a  well  known  historical  character. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  the  Jews 
gave  the  title  of  extreme  honor,  Rabban,  the 
old  man.  He  was  the  son  of  Rabbi  >imeon, 
whom  tradition  identifies  with  the  Simeon  of 
Luke  ii.  25,  and  was  a  wise  and  enlightened 
man,  a  great  authority  in  Rabbinical  lore. 
Christian  tradition  has  mucb  to  say  about  him, 
especially  in  a  Christian  novel  or  romance  of 
about  200  A.D.,  called  the  Clementine  Recog¬ 
nitions.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St.  Paui  (xxii. 
3),  and  it  was  probably  to  Paul  himself,  who 
whether  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  not, 
was  probably  present  at  this  larger  meeting 
(verse  21),  tbat  Luke  owed  his  account  of 
Gamaliel’s  speech,  the  Apostles  having  been 
put  forth  a  little  space. 

As  a  Pharisee,  Gamaliei  would  naturally 
take  sides  against  the  Sadducees,  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  here  acting  rather  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  or  at  least  of  prudence,  than 
of  partisanship. 

Like  a  wise  leader,  he  gives  bis  excited  au¬ 
dience  time  to  cool  down,  by  adopting  the 
historical  method  (vss.  86-87).  A  good  deal  of 
stress  has  been  laid  by  those  who  wish  to  call 
the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  question,  upon 
the  fact  tbat  that  insurrection  of  Theudas,  of 


which  he  seems  to  speak  here,  did  not,  Bosord' 
ing  to  Josephus,  occur  until  A.D.  44,  some  ten 
years  after  this  date.  But  since  Josephus  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  there  were  "ten  thousand 
other  disorders”  besides  the  few  which  he 
describes,  and  since  the  list  of  Jewish  names 
was  comparatively  limited,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  Gamaliel  was  speaking  of  an¬ 
other  Theudas.  A  recent  writer  has  shown 
that  history  gives  a  number  of  analogous  in¬ 
stances.  A  Novatas  and  Novation  were  both 
involved  in  a  third  century  heresy ;  there  were 
two  William  Palmers  very  differently  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Tractarian  movement;  two 
William  O’Briens'^in  the  Irish  disturbances, 
one  in  1848 >nd  one  recently ;  and  ninety  years 
ago  a  Parnell  was  prominent  in  Irish  matters. 

As  to'Jndas  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  such  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  he  is  known  to  history,  and  his  date 
suits  this  account.  New  historical  discoveries 
are  continually  establishing  more  and  more 
soundly  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  writer  of 
this  book.  Even  the  word  dispersed  in  verse  87 
is  strictly  correct,  for  tbe  followers  of  Judas 
gathered  head  again. 

There  are  those  who  find  in  Gamaliel’s  ad¬ 
vice  (vss.  88,  39)  the  highest  wisdom  and  the 
truest  liberality,  and  there  are  those  who  see 
in  him  only  the  opportunist,  unwilling  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  by  a  decisive  step,  waiting  to  see 
how  things  wonld  turn,  in  a  way  tbat  does^ 
little  credit  either  to  his  religious  or  political 
sagacity.  Others  see  in  him  the  secret  be¬ 
liever,  convinced  by  all  tbat  has  taken  place, 
but  without  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
For  this  last  view  there  seems  to  be  absolutely 
no  ground.  As  to  tbe  other,  while  it  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  tbe  duty  of  religions  leaders  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly  and  pronounce  upon  the 
truth  or  error  of  religions  teachings,  yet  there 
are  certainly  times  which  positively  forbid  tbe 
fair  and  judicious  weighing  of  such  questions; 
and  a  large,  heated,  and  imperfectly  informed 
assemblage  is  certainly  not  favorable  to  candid 
consideration.  At  such  times  delay  is  tbe  best 
possible  action.  The  policy  of  persecution  is 
essentially  a  policy  of  impatience,  "and  is  far 
removed  from  the  long-suffering  God.”  In 
tbe  case  of  Gamaliel  there  seems  to  be  a  sen¬ 
timent  more  worthy  than  mere  prudence;  cer¬ 
tainly  far  higher  than  that  cowardly  appeal  to 
chance,  which  some  people  misname  trust  in 
providence.  To  Gamaliel  the  power  of  God 
meant  everything.  .  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  conceive  of  any  human  scheme  or  movement 
ultimately  snooeeding  of  which  God  does  not 
approve  The  essential  meaning  of  his  words 
is  that  "truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail”  and 
by  truth  this  Rabbi  meant  God.  This  was,  as 
Bishop  Brooks  has  said,  "a  noble  and  distinct 
faith;”  his  words  "the  words  of  all  really 
progressive  spirits.  ”  He  would  trust  to  God 
to  vindicate  himself;  above  all  things,  he 
would  not,  through  mere  ignorance,  be  found 
to  fight  against  God. 

Though  the  assembly  felt  themselves  com¬ 
pelled,  as  much,  perhaps,  by  their  own  secret 
fears  (vs.  26),  as  by  Gamaliel’s  words,  to 
agree  to  his  proposition  (vs.  40),  their  enmity 
was  too  bitter,  their  excitement  too  warm,  to 
permit  the  simple  dismissal  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  cruel  torture  of 
scourging  (Dent.  xxv.  2,  3),  an  ordeal  which 
often  ended  in  death,  though  it  left  no  infamy 
(compare  2  Oor.  xi.  24).  Then  they  were  sent 
away,  with  the  final  admonition,  given,  no 
doubt,  merely  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  as  it  was  obviously  useless,  not  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  Apostles  were  as  sensitive  to  suffering 
as  other  men,  but  they  had  within  them  a 
fountain  of  joy  which  other  men  have  not ; 
"they  were  living  nnder  a  realized  sense  of 
heavenly  things”  (1  Pet.  ii.  19;  Phil.  i.  29;  1 
Pet.  iv.  1,  8,  14).  Oommnnion  with  Ohrist 
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was  to  them  lo  present  a  thing,  that  threats 
only  qniokened  their  zeal  in  bis  oaose.  For  the 
Name  (as  some  mannsoripts  have  it),  the  Name 
which  others  feared  to  pronunnoe,  but  which 
to  them  was  above  every  name,  they  conld 
endure  suffering  with  Joy  (vs.  41. ).  L.  S  H. 


THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  MOVEMENT 

m  PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

James  A.  Worden  D.D.  L.L.  D. 

Not  only  is  more  light  yet  to  break  forth 
from  Ood’s  Word,  but  there  are  to  break  forth 
from  Ood’s  Ohnrch  yet  greater  works  under 
the  impulse  of  God’s  Spirit  and  Providence. 

Within  the  last  three  months  and  a  half 
over  seven  hundred  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 
schools  have  organized  Normal  Departments, 
into  which  have  been  gathered  over  seventeen 
thousand  members. 

By  a  Normal  Department  we  mean  in  this 
article  a  department  of  the  Sabbath-school 
containing  one  or  more  classes  composed  of 
members  of  the  Sabbath-school.  It  is  not  an 
institution  separate  from,  but  an  integral  part 
of,  the  school,  and  it  meets  at  the  same  time 
as  the  school.  The  object  of  the  Normal  De¬ 
partment  is  to  provide  a  training  for  those  who 
may  hereafter  occupy  the  high  position  of 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath -school.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact,  however,  and  one  full  of  suggestion, 
that  this  movement  has  been  attended  by  the 
organization  in  many  of  our  schools  of  Normal 
Departments  made  up  of  those  who  desire  a 
higher  course  of  Biblical  instruction  and  who 
yet  do  not  desire  to  become  Sabbath-school 
teachers. 

The  Normal  Department  is  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  departments  of  the 
school  by  a  different  course  of  study  from  that 
pursued  by  the  other  departments.  The  others 
follow  the  lessons  of  the  International  System, 
and  no  words  of  criticism  should  be  lightly 
uttered  concerning  this  great  and  beneficent 
system,  but  as  the  object  of  the  Normal  De¬ 
partment  is  to  fit  persons  for  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  its  course  of  study  should  be 
determined  by  that  object,  and  should  include 
a  consecutive  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Its  course  in  general  may  be 
outlined  thus: 

First:  On  the  Bible;  the  hi.story  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  of  its  construction,  introduction  to  each 
book,{with  special  emphasis  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  three  great  Apos¬ 
tles,  Peter,  Paul  and  John,  and  incidentally, 
some  knowledge  of  Bible  geography,  manners 
and  customs  and  of  its  doctrines  and  ethics. 

Second :  Of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  in  the  theories  and  metnods 
of  teaching  the  Bible. 

Third:  Praxis,  or  normal  practice  in  inde¬ 
pendent  study  of  the  Bible,  actual  teaching  in 
classes,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
teachers,  followed  by  their  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  at  last,  habitual  teaching  under 
conscientious  self-observation  and  self  criticism 
in  order  to  constant  improvement. 

Every  reader  will  observe  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lessons  do  not  and  cannot  furnish,  nor 
do  they  claim  to  furnish,  this  kind  of  training, 
and  yet  it  is  indispensable  to  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Sabbath -school  teaching.  This 
training  the  Normal  Department  aims  to  fur¬ 
nish.  We  cannot  promise  that  it  will  do  this 
completely,  but  we  aim  to  provide  such  teach¬ 
ing  as  far  as  practicable,  and  no  one  will  re¬ 
joice  in  this  movement  as  will  our  best  teach¬ 
ers,  for  their  deepest  aspiration  is  to  be 
thoroughly  furnished  for  their  work,  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  generation  of  teachers  better 
qualified  than  themselves. 


As  has  been  already  intimated,  in  furnishing 
such  a  course  of  improvement  and  to  supply 
the  long-felt  need  experienced  by  our  more 
earnest  women  and  men,  there  has  suddenly 
been  revealed  a  body  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  desire  a  fresh  and  higher  oonrse  of 
study,  and  many  of  these  buoyant  youth  look 
forward  with  eager  hopefulness  to  this  work. 
The  organization  of  a  Normal  Department  will 
thus  add  a  higher  grade  to  the  Sabbath-school 
toward  which  the  scholars  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  school  will  press  forward  in  hope  of  j>e- 
ing  promoted  to  itfas  a  reward  for.their  perse¬ 
verance  and  fidelity. 

The  Westminster  Normal  Quarterly 
One  dififionlty  in  the  way  of  successful  Nor¬ 
mal  work  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  text  books.  Many  a  faithful  Normal 
leader  who  has  tried  to  stimulate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Normal  classes  has  mourned  over  fail¬ 
ure  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  workable  course  of 
Bible  lessons  and  of  Bible  teaching  lessons, 
which  an  average  teacher  conld  handle  with  an 
average  class. 

The  Board  of  Publication  has  set  itself  oon- 
soientioDsly  to  solve  this  problem,  and  has 
r>iaohed  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  well 
to  offer  the  Sabbath-schools  in  their  Normal 
Departments  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  of  the  Bible  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  form,  as  simple  as  pofsible  consistent 
with  thoroughness,  extending  over  two  years. 
The  lessons  will  be  a  little  more  dififionlt  than 
those  of  the  International  System,  because 
they  take  up  the  Scriptures  in  a  connected  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  purpose  is  to  make  them  as  ao- 
oeptable  as  possible  by  suggestive  analysis,  dia¬ 
grams  and  illustrations.  No  attempt,  however, 
will  be  made  to  present  a  short  cut  to  teacher- 
training,  to  which,  as  to  geometry,  there  is  in¬ 
deed  no  royal  road. 

Beginning  with  last  October,  the  Board  is¬ 
sued  the  Westminster  Normal  Quarterly,  the 
lessons  of  which,  by  appointment  of  the  Board, 
are  prepared  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  The 
result  has  already  shown  that  this  Normal  De¬ 
partment  movement,  with  the  new  quarterly 
periodical  as  its  text  book,  is  a  really  practical 
way  of  reaching  the  great  end  desired,  and  its 
success  under  God,  I  attribute  to  the  elements 
already  given,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  makes 
the  Normal  Department  an  integral  part  of 
the  school,  meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the 
school.  Normal  classes  during  the  week,  how¬ 
ever  attractive  in  theory,  fall  short  in  prac¬ 
tice  on  account  of  two  facts— the  pressure  of 
other  engagements  during  the  week,  and  the 
difficulty  of  pursuing  more  than  one  line  of 
Bible  study  at  a  time.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  those  who  prepare  the  current  Sabbath- 
school  lessons,  to  take  up  at  the  same  time  an 
additional  course  of  Normal  instruction.  But 
the  thousands  of  the  more  aspiring  and  studi¬ 
ous  young  people  have  welcomed  the  other 
method  of  Biblical  study  and  entered  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Department.  Thus  within  a  few  years 
we  shall  see  graduated  in  our  Sabbath-schools 
from  these  Normal  Departments  thousands, 
ready  to  begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder 
of  teaching,  but  climbing  higher  every  week ; 
and  from  that  time  onward  we  shall  have  a 
constant  annual  supply  of  trained  instructors 

“Strong  In  the  strength  of  youth. 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  truth. 

Armed  as  with  Moses’  rod, 

Armtd  with  the  Word  of  God.” 

AT  HOME  BIBLE-STUDY  CLASSES 
An  experiment  of  the  Bible  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  East  Side  is  well  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Sunday-school  workers  everywhere. 
The  President  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
White,  writes  thus  of  it  in  the  Montclair 
Times: 


The  plan  is  to  provide  a  competent  teaoher 
of  the  Bible  for  any  group  of  persons  willing 
to  gather  in  any  home  at  any  time.  It  is  the 
home  department  of  the  Sunday-school  with 
certain  important  additional  features. 

Already  fifteen  groups  are  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  Our  Secretary  in  charge  reports  more 
homes  open  to  us  for  these  classes  than  we  are 
able  to  provide  teachers  for. 

That  people  will  respond  to  sympathetic, 
earnest,  unaffected  effort  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
their  homes  we  are  fully  convinced  by  aotnal 
experiment.  We  believe  that  we  have  hit  upon 
a  most  practical  and  effective  plan  of  reaching 
the  poor  with  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  delivery  wagon.  People  will  not  go 
away  from  home  to  get  what  anybody  will 
bring  to  them.  Mr.  Moody^nsed  to  say:  "The 
way  to  reach  the  masses  is  to  go  to  them,  ’  ’  and 
I  believe  this  in  a  new  sense  since  this  work 
began  in  November. 

One  group  is  conducted  in  a  home  where  the 
mother  has  been  an  invalid  for  seventeen  years. 

In  another  home  is  an  invalid  of  twelve 
years;  both  being  Christians  they  naturally 
welccHne  the  classes.  One  mother  is  rejoicing 
at  the  interest  of  her  t^o  boys  who  never 
oared  for  these  things  before.  A  wife  is  glad 
that  the  meeting  has  kept  her  husband  away 
from  the  evil  companionship  for  a  succession 
of  weeks.  Yon  ought  to  hear  the  interesting 
reports  which  our  teachers  bring  in  every  time 
we  meet.  It  is  thrilling  to  hear  them  tell  of 
the  good  which  they  themselves  are  receiving. 
They  are  finding  that  it  is  indeed  blessed  to 
give. 

Several  of  our  teachers  are  students  at  the 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University.  A 
graduate  of  Yassar  has  one  class.  Our  own 
students  are  teaching. 


Eev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.b. 


Tempted  and  Tried 

Feb.  10.  MaeterlDK  temptation.  Matt.  26 :  3€  41. 

11.  The  armor  agafuet  sin.  Eph.  6  : 10-18. 

12.  The  temptation  petition.  Matt.  6  :  9-18. 

13.  Gain  from  temptation.  James  i  :  2-14. 

14.  Don't  tempt  others.  Rom.  14  : 18-19. 

15.  Christ’s  temptation.  Matt  4  : 1-11. 

10.  Topic— Tempted  and  tried.  1  Cor.  10 ;  13 ;  Heb. 

8  : 17. 18  ;  4  :  IS. 

Why  dors  God  permit  w  to  be  tempted  t 

What  practicaJ  help  have  you  found  agningt  temptations  ? 

How  does  it  help  a  man  to  help  another  who  is  tempted  t 

Life  is  of  necessity  full  of  severe  trials; 
whether  they  shall  also  be  fierce  temptations 
depends  nnpon  the  relation  we  sustain  to  God 
and  our  fellow  men.  There  cannot  be  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  unless  inward 
desire  respond  to  outward  allurement.  Entire 
surrender  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  trans¬ 
forms  what  would  else  be  temptations  into 
trials.  Not  that  which  entereth  into  the  man 
defileth  him,  but  that  which  prcceedeth  from 
the  heart  renders  him  impure.  The  liquor  sa¬ 
loon  is  a  trial,  but  not  a  temptation,  to  every 
man  and  woman  with  whom  sobriety  is  su¬ 
preme.  With  no  longing  either  for  its  potions 
or  its  companions,  it  arouses  abhorrence  rather 
than  excites  longing.  Gambling  in  any  or  in 
all  of  its  forms  can  only  lore  those  in  whose 
veins  burn  the  fires  of  unholy  gain.  "The  get 
rich  quick"  schemes,  no  matter  what  their 
method  or  name,  have  no  charms  for  the  man 
who  is  in  love  with  that  stalwart  virility 
which  earns  its  way  or  pays  as  it  goes.  The 
brothel  arouses  loathing  not  lust  in  the  heart 
of  every  one  with  whom  the  purity  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  outranks  the  gratification  of 
any  appetite  or  passion.  The  fact  that  these 
institutions  are  temptations  to  multitudes  re¬ 
veals  not  simply  that  there  are  social  conditions 
which  ought  not  to  exist,  but  mainly  that  there 
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are  •ool-oonditionB  which  are  perlloas.  De- 
■kmotion  to  the  latter  means  inevitable  death 
to  the  former.  The  devil  wonld  shat  np  shop 
and  go  out  of  bosiness  to-morrow,  and  this 
earth  wonld  become  a  veritable  heaven,  were 
the  will  of  God  as  supreme  with  every  sonl  as 
it  was  with  Christ.  Christ  in  the  Wilderness 
and  in  Gethsemane  transformed  temptations 
Into  trials  by  preferring  to  do  the  will  of  God 
above  the  gratification  of  any  desire  or  the 
achievement  of  any  end  “Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endnreth  temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the 
Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  him  “  Not 
to  tarnish  gold,  but  to  burn  out  the  dross,  this 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  fiery  trials  of  life. 

He  is  absolutely  invulnerable,  who  has  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God.  It  is  equally  adapted 
either  for  attack  or  defense.  The  devil  had 
learned  by  the  experience  of  defeat.  The  bat¬ 
tle  which  raged  for  forty  days  in  the  wilderness 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes  in  Gethsemane.  Let 
God  come  in  fully,  rely  upon  him  wholly,  and 
whilst  yon  will  still  bear  many  heavy  burdens, 
you  will  not  have  to  battle  with  fiery  tempta¬ 
tions.  Be  not  stampeded,  however  fierce  or  un¬ 
expected  the  onslaught.  “  There  hath  no  temp¬ 
tation  taken  yon  but  such  as  man  can  bear;  but 
God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  yon  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with 
the  temptation  provide  a  way  to  escape,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.’’  “We  know  that 
to  them  that  love  God,  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good.  ’  ’  Our  conditions  in  life  are 
usual,  not  phenomenal,  nor  exceptional. 

“For  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being 
tempted,  he  is  able  also  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted.  ’’  “For  we  have  not  a  high  priest 
that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities ;  but  one  that  hath  been  tempted  in 
all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  tin  ’’ 
“He  fed  the  hungry  multitude.  He  could  not 
let  them  go  away  hungry,  for  he  knew  what  it 
was  to  faint  by  the  way  from  lack  of  food.  ’  ’ 
“  He  had  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  outcast 
because  he  was  cast  out.  The  whole  soul  of 
hie  dear  life  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost  because  he  was 
away  from  home.  ’  ’  Have  yon  in  loneliness  and 
bitterness  of  soul  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  Hath  God  for¬ 
gotten  to  be  gracious?’’  He  understands.  Did 
ever  more  pitiful  cry  rend  the  heavens  than 
“My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?’’  Are  yon  chafing  at  the  obscurity  and 
humility,  even  the  narrowness  of  your  life? 
He  knows  that  too.  For  eighteen  years  of  his 
brief  life,  we  have  not  a  single  recorded  inci¬ 
dent.  Is  the  crape  fluttering  on  your  door? 
“Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  died,  and  Jesus 
knew  of  a  father’s  death.  Then  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  died,  and  Jesus  knew  of  a  great  man’s 
death.  Lazarus  died,  and  Jesus  knew  of  a 
close,  dear  friend’s  death.  He  knows  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  loss  and  sorrow;  he  feels  with  all.’’ 
Are  your  own  feet  nearing  the  brink?  “He 
drank  the  cup  full  of  death  and  shame.  He 
knows  the  death  pain,  and  the  death  struggle, 
and  the  death  agony  of  parting.  ’  ’  And  now 
he  can  lie  with  yon  in  your  pain,  and  die  with 
yon  in  your  death  and  say,  “I  feel.  I  am 
touched,  too.’’  It  was  this,  as  well  as  the 
resurrection,  which  enabled  Paul  to  exclaim, 
“O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?’’  “Thanks  be 
to  God  who  giveth  ns  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ohrist. ’’ 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MODERATOR  FOR 
ENDEAVORERS 

Dr.  Minton,  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  has  written  the  following  message  for 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Day  exercise,  which 
our  Board  of  Publication  has  issued : 

The  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  regards  with  pride 
and  hope  the  loyal  evotion  of  her  consecrated 


youth.  The  young  have  possibility  and  prom¬ 
ise  on  their  side,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  Ohnrch  of  Ohrist  is  large  enough  for  all— 
for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  Besides, 
youth  is  but  a  passing  stage  in  life  and  no  work 
that  contemplates  only  the  young  can  be  a 
finality  in  itself,  or  can  exist  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  Therefore  our  service  in  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  should  ever  look  forward  to  our  larger, 
longer  service  in  the  Ohnrch. 

We  believe  in  Presbyterianism  and  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch ;  not  as  against  other 
churches,  but  side  by  side  with  them.  Our 
Ohnrch  has  her  work  to  do,  her  place  to  fill. 
Our  type  of  faith  and  work  is  distinct  and 
pronounced.  It  embraces  intelligence  as  well 
as  activity.  The  word  “endeavor”  can  be 
narrowed  down  to  too  small  a  meaning.  There 
is  a  passive  voice  as  well  as  an  active  in  the 
grammar  of  the  Christian  life.  We  need  to  be 
well  taught  if  our  active  endeavor  is  to  succeed. 

In  sending  out  our  greetings  to  tbe  loyal 
hosts  of  Presbyterian  Endeatorers,  we  may 
venture  the  hope  that,  true  to  the  character 
of  our  beloved  Ohnrch,  they  will  continue  to 
put  emphasis  upon  a  careful  study  and  a  loving 
mastery  of  those  great  Bible  doctrines  of  our 
faith  and  those  deep  principles  underlying  our 
history  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have 
made  ns  what  we  are  and  which,  we  confi¬ 
dently  hope,  will  in  time  to  come  make  ns  use¬ 
ful  in  blessing  tbe  world  and  in  bororing  our 
blessed  Lord.  Henry  Oollin  Minton. 

THe  Prayer  Meeting  j 


Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart 
WEEK  BEGINNING  FEBRUARY  9,  1902 
The  Harvest  and  tbe  Laborers  Lake  10:  1-16  Matt.  9:  31.38 

“Jesus  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
competent  assistants.  ”  Both  in  the  sending 
out  of  the  twelve  and  of  the  seventy  he  de¬ 
plores  the  fewness  of  laborers  in  riew  of  the 
greatness  of  the  harvest.  He  but  “began  to  do 
and  to  teach”  (Acts  I:  1. ).  To  his  disciples  it 
is  reserved  to  “do  greater  things”  (John  xiv. 
12).  The  work  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the 
earth  is  committed  to  the  sons  of  men.  We 
work  with  God  in  continuance  of  the  work  of 
creation,  with  Ohrist  in'continuance  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  Tbe  eternal  divine  purpose  is 
realized  through  transient  human  instrumen¬ 
tality.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the 
disciples  proclaimed  the  nearness  as  good  news, 
they  themselves  were  bringing  nigh.  The  work 
of  Jesus’s  life  was  in  large  measure  tbe  choos¬ 
ing  and  training  of  coadjutors  and  successors. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  world  is  the  need  of 
men.  Things  may  abound  or  be  lacking.  In 
every  enterprise,  for  every  service,  manhood 
is  always  at  a  premium.  When  Jesus  set  out 
to  conquer  the  world  he  did  not  take  np  a  col¬ 
lection  or  issue  an  appeal,  important  as  such 
things  are,  “He  appointed  twelve,  that  they 
might  be  with  him  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach”  (Markiii.  14).  Seventy 
others  too,  unnamed,  he  chose  with  care  and 
said  to  them,  Go.  And  the  power  and  vis- 
dom  and  wealth  of  the  world  are  in  tbe  hands 
of  those  to  whom  has  come  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  swelling  influence  of  that  mission 
of  a  few  poor  peasants.  Man,  the  lord  of  crea¬ 
tion,  masters  things  and  commands  circum¬ 
stances.  The  church  and  the  world  alike  seek 
supremely  men.  It  is  not  the  harvest  that  is 
lacking  but  reapers. 

Tbe  need  is  of  men,  yet  the  need  is  to  be 
met  by  prayer  to  the  Lord.  It  is  men  of  char¬ 
acter  and  fitness  that  are  needed,  and  the 
equipping  Spirit  is  from  the  Lord.  It  was  he 
who  taught  Bezaleel  craftsmanship  (Ex.  xxxv. 
31),  and  instructs  the  farmer  aright  to  plow  and 
sow  (Is.  xxviii.  26),  as  well  as  equipped  Moses 
to  command  and  Peter  to  preach.  The  world 


wants  men  that  know  how,  and  strong  efficient 
manhood  is  not  wrought  without  the  oo  opera¬ 
tion  of  ‘  ‘  tbe  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit 
of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord”  (Is. 
xi.  2).  “God  give  ns  men.” 

He  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  In  his  world 
we  work  with  him  for  the  realizing  of  his 
will.  His  is  the  field  and  the  harvest,  whether 
we  labor  with  hand  or  head,  and  our  business 
be  sacred  or  secular  The  service  of  his  King¬ 
dom  offers  opportunity  for  all  gifts,  and  de¬ 
mands  all. 

The  disciple  mnsi  be  whole  hearted,  ready, 
absolute  in  his  allegiance  as  Jesus  indicates  by 
the  tests  applied  to  applicants  (Lnkeix.  67-62). 
He  who  goes  forth  must  be  heedless  of  danger, 
full  of  faith,  sympathetic  and  courteous,  help¬ 
ful  with  that  “Samaritanism”  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  and 
which  an  Austrian  paper  complains  is  so  large 
an  element  of  strength  in  tbe  Protestant  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  Balkans  (Luke  x.  2-9).  He  goes 
forth  with  the  good  news  of  the  coming  King¬ 
dom  and  his  message  saves  men  and  communi¬ 
ties  from  ruin,  for  he  stands  in  his  Master’s 
place,  and  tells  of  power  and  love  that  realize 
God’s  gracious  will.  For  himself  there  is  fel¬ 
lowship  with  his  Lord  in  joy  of  fruitful  min¬ 
istry  and  the  vision  of  Satan  fallen,  and  hon¬ 
orable  enrollment  above  in  the  roster  of  God’s 
soldiers  and  servants. 

Still  all  about  ns  are  fields  white  to  the  harvest. 
Still  opportnnties  well  nigh  unlimited  face 
the  church  and  the  Obristian  at  home  and 
abroad.  Sheep  are  shepberdless.  Grain  is  nn- 
garnered.  Need  is  clamorous  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  allure.  Pray  the  Lord  of  tbe  harvest  for 
men,  fit  men.  Pray  that  he  may  make  yon  fit, 
and  do  or  go. 

"Woman’s  Board  of  | 

Home  Missions  I 


ECHOES  OF  CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

Glad  and  happy  are  the  messages  coming  to 
ns  from  the  various  mission  schools,  freighted 
as  they  are  with  bright  thoughts  of  Ohristmas 
happenings  We  quote  from  two — one  from  a 
plaza  school  in  New  Mexico,  the  other  from  far 
off  Alaska. 

“Tbe  day  before  Ohristmas  a  beautiful  flag 
came  to  ns  from  tbe  Obristian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  and  on  Ohristmas  day  tbe  flag  pole 
was  raised  and  we  unfurled  our  stars  and 
stripes.  The  evangelist  planned  the  pole  rais¬ 
ing  as  a  surprise  for  tbe  teacher,  but  somehow, 
rather  instinctively  it  seemed,  teachers,  memy 
of  the  people,  and  pupils  gathered  there,  and 
when  the  staff  was  raised  we  floated  our  flag, 
sang  our  flag  songs  and  national  song  and  gave 
our  flag  salute. 

“All  Ohristmas  day  Ohimayo’s  thought 
seemed  to  centre  at  its  school.  All  day  was 
like  a  reception  day,  and  at6  o’clock  there  were 
three  hundred  in  its  new  school  building  to 
hear  their  children’s  Ohristmas  entertainment, 
and  as  many  as  a  hundred  more  at  the  win¬ 
dows  outside  who  could  not  get  in.  The  chil¬ 
dren  did  so  well  and  all  seemed  very  happy. 

“Our  barrel  of  gifts  did  not  reach  ns  till  the 
next  week,  and  New  Tear’s  eve  the  children 
bad  these  and  their  candy. 

“Our  memorial  bell  was  a  long,  long  time 
on  tbe  way,  but  it  reached  ns  in  time  to  be  put 
up  for  our  opening,  and  how  glad  we  were  of 
this  I  Our  dedication  service  was  tbe  first 
service  for  which  it  rang.  It  is  a  fine,  large 
bell,  rich  in  tone  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes  when  1  heard 
its  first  tones  and  thought  of  all  the  love  and 
prayers  and  longings  that  stand  back  of  this 
work  for  Ohrist,  end  how  I  pray  that  the 
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tonei  of  this  boll  may  grow  dearer  and  dearer 
ai  the  days  go  by,  as  one  after  another  finds  onr 
little  chapel  Bohoolhonse  a  gate  way  to  Ohriat 
and  heaven.  How  Qod  has  been  providing  for 
ne,  and  how  many  have  been  hia  bleaainga  and 
how  bonndleas  hia  love  I  ’  * 

While  the  bell  waa  Bounding  forth ' '  ‘  Peace 
and  good  will”  in  the  Mexican  plasia,  happy 
voices  in  far  away  Alaska  took  np  the  same 
strain.  From  a  fall  heart  a  native  teacher 
says:  “Would  you  like  a  glimpse  of  the  Alas¬ 
kan  boys  and  girls  in  the  Training  School  dur¬ 
ing  this  glad  Ohristmas  season?  Santa  Glaus’ 
Ohristmas-tree  forest  isn’t  far  from  here,  so 
all  that  the  boys  had  to  do  when  they  needed 
one  was  to  go  to  the  forest  and  chop  down  one 
big  enough  to  hold  gifts  for  160  people.  A  tall 
spruce  was  selected,  in  symmetry  beautiful 
without  further  adornment!  The  bringing  in 
of  a  Ohristmas  tree  is  always  an  occasion  for 
much  hurrahing  and  general  hilarity.  The 
Alaskan  boys  can  raise  a  din  quite  as  success- 
fnlly  as  tne  average  Anglo-Saxon.  Sturdy 
hands  drew  the  tree  to  its  place  in  the  church. 
The  small  ooys  darted  in  and  out,  always  in 
some  one’s  way,  but  hugely  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  The  girls  hung  over  an  adjoining  fence, 
nommnenting  and  helping  along  generally  with 
their  tongues.  When  all  was  finished,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  church  did  credit  to  the  artistic 
abilities  of  Mr  B.  and  his  carpenter  boys. 

“It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  children  to 
entertain  the  town  people  with  songs  and  reci¬ 
tations.  On  Ohristmas  eve  the  church  was 
packed  with  natives  and  white  people.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  recitations  were  well  received.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  momentary  hush  Santa  Glaus  (one  of  the 
boys),  clad  in  a  squirrel  skin  robe  and  reindeer 
boots,  came  marching  np  the  aisle.  His 
appearance  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

“Santa  bad  a  bad  cold,  so  his  song, as  he  left 
ns,  ‘Farewell,  farewell,  I'm  going  over  the 
sea,  ’  was  adorned  with  numerous  cracks  aud 
quavers  which  only  added  to  the  intense  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  parting. 

“Ohristmas  morning  at  the  mission  is  always 
oharacterized  by  that  quintessence  of  noise — 
the  blowing  of  toy  horns.  No  sooner  are  the 
horns  and  drums  within  the  eager  clutch  of 
the  small  boys,  than  full-fledged  military 
bands  are  strutting  ’round  the  campus  dis¬ 
coursing  martial  strains  and  sweet  airs.  Over 
in  the  girls’  quarters  harmonicas  are  all  the 
rage.  From  reveille  to  taps  the  gap  is  filled 
with  the  music  of  numerous  harmonicas  in  full 
blast  and  in  all  known  chords  of  major  and 
minor.  On  the  silent  listener  the  effect  is 
this:  ‘How  happy,  very  happy  the  children 
are  I’  And  if  it  is  not  telling  tales  out  of 
school,  the  silent  listener  succumbs  .to  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  is  soon  blowing  a  born  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  a  few  steps,  too— the  happiness  is  so 
contagious. 

“The  English  custom  of  carol  singing  on 
Ohristmas  night  was  introduced  by  the  Met- 
lakahtla  boys  at  the  time  of  their  transfer 
from  English  to  American  soil.  Every  Ohrist¬ 
mas  night  the  Oottage  people  (who,  you  know, 
are  graduates  from  onr  school)  sing  carols 
through  the  streets  of  Sitka.  They  are  wel¬ 
comed  everywhere,  and  not  infrequently  are 
invited  in  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  by  apprecia¬ 
tive  listeners.  Exactly  at  12  the  Oottage 
Ohoir  sang  their  Ohristmas  carols  in  front  of 
the  mission.  It  was  a  stormy  night.  The 
wind  rattled  loose  window  casings.  Hail  bat¬ 
tered  the  panes  at  intervals,  but  high,  clear 
above  the  roar  of  the  elements  was  heard  one 
soprano  voice,  'Glory  to  Qod  in  the  Highest, 
and  on  earth  Peace-.  ’  She  was  a  mission  girl 
not  long  ago.  The  peace  and  good  will  of 
which  she  sang  had  reached  her  people  and  she 
sang  from  the  heart.  As  the  music  died  away 
in  the  distance  more  than  one  listener  bent  the 


knee  before  God  in  gratitude,  that  among  the 
Alaskans  there  was  no  more  strife  but  ‘peace 
and  good  will.’  ”  S.  H.  P. 


January  29th  found  the  usual  numbbr  at  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  at  10  30,  although  the 
snow  came  down  in  clouds  of  white  outside. 
The  new  Secretary  for  Ohina,  Miss  Oochran, 
has  already  received  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
correspondents,  now  at  home,  Mrs.  Abbey  of 
Nanking,  who  is  at  Wooster.  Miss  Dresser  has 
returned  to  this  station  and  Mrs.  Abbey  feels 
that  the  work  is  too  heavy,  and  in  March  she 
hopes  to  return  herself.  As  Miss  Oochran  has 
been  in  Nanking  since  Mrs.  Abbey,  she  could 
give  various  items  of  news  even  to  the  health 
and  whereabouts  of  Timothy,  Mrs  Abbey’s 
donkey,  which  were  gratefully  received. 

A  real  Japansese  letter,  the  kind  that  comes 
by  the  yard,  was  from  Miss  Wells  of  Sapporo, 
who  crossed  the  ocean  when  Miss  Oochran  and 
her  mother  did.  Sbe  wrote  of  the  extreme 
cold  in  Sapporo,  and  being  kept  in  as  she  “had 
a  throat.  ’  ’  Miss  Wells  has  not  been  able  to 
study  the  language  as  she  wished  as  her  bead 
has  troubled  her,  and  she  feels  that  she  is  very 
useless,  but  her  letters  do  not  sound  so.  The 
school  has  registered  126  students  since  April, 
1901,  some  drop  out,  but  new  ones  are  added 
every  month.  The  girls  really  want  to  come 
and  study,  and  that  makes  it  easier  to  teach 
them.  Some  poor  children  come  every  Sunday 
for  Sunday-school,  but  Miss  Wells  assures  ns 
that  her  place  is  merely  as  “a  drawing-card,” 
for  tbe  children,  and  the  grown-ups  too,  come 
much  bettter  if  there  is  a  foreigner  present,  and 
sometimes  leave  one  school  for  another  that 
meets  this  requirement.  Sixty  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  under  twelve  years  old  came  for  the 
Christmas  exercises,  and  better  still,  four  of 
tbe  mothers. 

Miss  Hubbard  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Shields 
of  Seoul,  Korea,  who  has  been  saved  an  entire 
break-down  by  the  leave  of  absence  granted  by 
tbe  Mission  and  relief  from  hospital  duties. 
She  is  in  Mokpo,  where  she  was  enjoying  the 
snow  and  real  wintry  weather.  She  is  staying 
with  Miss  Strseffer  of  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Board,  and  with  Mrs.  Owen  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  finds  it  a  good  place  for  rest.  She  is 
“grateful  that  she  was  not  sick  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  others’  time  and  strength  to  care  for 
her.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Finley  of  Brazil  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dulles 
of  the  work  and  its  encouragements  in  Aracaju. 
She  rejoiced  that  Miss  Parsons  could  visit 
Mission  fields  and  wished  that  we  did  not  con¬ 
sider  Brazil  so  far  away,  when  it  is  only  seven¬ 
teen  days  from  New  York  and  usually  a  smooth 
sea.  She  adds : 

“At  Mission  meeting  the  Aracaju  church 
will  be  organized  and  we  hope  officers  elected. 
We  shall  observe  the  week  of  prayer,  the  men 
conducting  the  meetings  and  we  are  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  onr  January  communion  serv. 
ice.  Immediately  after  that  Miss  Williamson, 
the  children  and  I  expect  to  make  a  trip  in¬ 
terior  with  Mr.  Finley.  We  touch  few  places 
but  go  to  a  new  town,  rent  a  mud  hut,  hang 
some  hammocks  and  remain  ten  days;  we  try 
to  teach  and  win  the  people. 

“A  famous  priest  who  lectures  in  the  largest 
cities,  came  here  and  preached  the  “Union  of 
Obnreh  and  State”  (which  would  banish  mis¬ 
sionaries)  and  when  Mr.  Finley  proved  by  an 
article  in  a  paper  that  such  union  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  Republic,  tbe  priest  denied 
his  work  and  adopted  a  new  method  to  deceive 
the  people.  When  that  was  exposed  he  became 
furious  and  denounced  Protestantism  and  for¬ 
bade  people  patronizing  onr  school.  He  did  the 


work  more  good  than  harm,  revealed  more 
than  one  Nioodemns,  and  to  onr  delight,  a  de¬ 
cided  anti-clerical  feeling  in  some  prominent 
men.  Twenty-five  Italian  Prades  are  coming 
to  Sergipe  to  open  a  school,  already  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  |2, 600  public  money  given  by  the  priest 
governor.  Think  of  living  in  the  only  country 
open  to  the  Philippo  Prades!  Brazil  will  pay 
for  it  some  day  or  the  missionaries  will  suffer 
for  it.  Did  yon  see  Miss  Dascomb’s  article  in 
tbe  September  Herald  and  Presbyter?  She 
describes  so  well  the  condition  of  affairs  out 
here.  At  present  we  are  happy  and  encouraged 
in  onr  work ;  it  is  best  not  to  cross  tbe  bridge 
until  we  reach  it,  don’t  yon  think  so?” 

After  the  Mission  meeting  Mrs.  Finley  wrote 
again,  saying  that  it  was  tbe  largest  they  had 
ever  bad,  and  that  she  was  especially  charmed 
with  the  three  new  misBionaries,  including 
onr  Mrs  Pierce  Ohamterlain,  who  have  made 
rapid  progress  with  tbe  language  and  will  soon 
be  on  the  working  force.  She  made  a  special 
plea  for  another  teacher  at  Aracaju,  as  Miss 
Williamson  is  really  overworked. 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  letter  from  Miss  La 
Grange  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  telling  of  a  joyful 
Ohristmas  and  happy  New  Year,  and  receiving 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  calls.  Dr. 
Porter  of  Beiruit  had  given  an  interesting  lec¬ 
ture  with  stereopticon  views,  but  one  of  the 
Protestant  women  snored  during  the  lecture. 
She  woke  for  the  pictures,  but  soon  tired  of 
them,  and  exclaimed,  “What  is  the  good  of  all 
these  stones  and  pillars?”  and  “Hurry  np,  we 
want  to  go  home.  ”  She  told,  too,  of  tbe  Pray¬ 
ing  Band  they  have  in  the  church  and  their 
hope  for  a  special  blessing  during  the  Week  of 
Prayer. 

Other  letters  were  read,  items  of  interest 
given  and  plans  discussed  at  tbe  business  meet¬ 
ing  for  increasing  onr  work,  and  bow  we  could 
possibly  crowd  more  in  to  our  monthly .  meet¬ 
ings,  where  we  want  all  to  feel  welcome.  The 
closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Sohanffler. 

S.  R.  D. 


A  TEMPERANCE  SHRINE 

That  is  a  beautiful  custom  which  obtains 
among  the  Swiss  wayfarers  (aristocracy  and 
peasants  alike)  as  they  climb  their  native 
mountains— the  custom  of  kneeling  before  the 
little  mountain-shrines,  scattered  along  the 
way,  and  seeking  a  re-enforcement  of  courage 
and  of  strength  before  finishing  the  ascent. 

So  is  it  with  the  wayfarers  in  onr  temper¬ 
ance  world ;  here  and  there  a  wayside  shrine 
beautifies  the  landscape  and  helps  these  travel¬ 
ers  on  their  way. 

The  “Heavenly  Birthday”  of  Frances  Wil¬ 
lard— the  17th  of  February— while  regarded  as 
a  truly  sacred  shrine,  within  and  without  tem¬ 
perance  circles,  is  none  the  less  a  point  at 
which  her  comrades  meet  for  a  re- enforcement 
of  courage  and  of  strength  rather  than  for 
mourning:  on  that  day  will  ten  thousand  of 
the  unions  which  represent  her  organized 
forces  in  America,  many  of  the  distant  and 
foreign  workers,  too,  and  not  a  few  churches 
congregate  in  their  respective  places  to  do  hon¬ 
or  to  the  memory  of  Frances  Willard.  Not  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  fallen  leader  do  the  stricken 
followers  meet— but  to  rejoice  in  tbe  work, 
rather  in  the  work  done  and  doing. 

In  the  interest  of  that  work,  looking  to  its 
advancement  and  enlargement,  the  National 
Woman’s  Ohristian  Temperance  Union  has 
created  a  “Frances  Willard  Memorial  Fund,” 
and  its  largest  accessions  are  realized  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17 ;  yet  throughout  each  year  (at  National 
and  State  Oonventions)  other  additions  accrue 
from  life  memberhips  and  also  memorial  mem¬ 
berships  annexed  to  the  roll  of  that  mighty  or¬ 
ganization.  Eva  Kildreth  Foster 
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XKe  McA.ll  Mission 


S.  B.  Rowlter  D.D.,  Secretary 

Dr.  RoBBiter  Bet  ont  last  week  for  a  tonr 
among  the  MoAll  Anxiliaries  which  will  oo- 
onp7  some  two  months  or  more.  His  itinerary 
bagins  with  Portland,  Bath  and  Angosta,  Me., 
then  carries  him  across  Sonthem  Canada  to 
Detroit,  Saginaw  and  other  cities  as  far  as 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  on 
the  homeward  way  includes  St.  Lonis,  Lonis- 
Tille,  Indianapolis,  a  number  of  cities  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  state.  The  Aux¬ 
iliaries  are  markedly  responding  to  Dr.  Ros- 
siter’a  devoted  and  efficient  work. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  France  to  federate 
the  various  organizations  whose  general  pur¬ 
pose  is  evangelization.  Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  there  are  many  such  societies  in 
France.  At  last  advices  five  of  these  have  en¬ 
tered  into  federation,  the  Evangelical  Society 
of  France  (Established  Reformed  Church),  the 
Commission  for  Evangelization  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  France,  the  Mitgion  Populaire  ( Mo- 
All  Mission),  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Christian  Unions  of  Young  People,  and  the 
Lutheran  Interior  Mission.  The  Central  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Reformed  Church  (SocUtf  Cen- 
trale),  which  is  the  largest  of  these  bodies, 
while  professing  ample  admiration  for  the  plan 
and  its  promoter.  Pastor  Houter,  declines  at 
present  to  enter  the  federation. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SABBATH  ALLIANCE 

The  January  meeting  was  largely  attended 
Monday,  January  27.  The  topic  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  meeting  was  the  Wisdom  of  Sabbath 
Observance.  The  leader  made  three  points. 
The  good  of  our  country ;  the  physical  good  of 
onr  people ;  the  spiritual  good  of  all  who  love 
Christ. 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  the  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent,  presided.  The  report  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  the  new  publications  of  the 
Annual  Report  and  two  leaflets.  The  Ten 
Reasons  and  The  Pastor's  Daughter.  The  last 
was  the  essay  which  took  the  twenty-five  dollar 
prize.  The  Ten  Reasons  were  taken  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Kneeland  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  last  December. 

The  Room  Committee  told  of  the  sending 
ont  of  seventy-nine  packages  of  literature  in¬ 
to  twenty-six  different  states,  and  the  bright 
and  cheering  letters  received  in  return. 

The  business  being  finished,  Mrs.  James 
presented  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who 
was  elected  President  at  the  last  meeting. 
Mrs.  Sangster  spoke  in  a  very  earnest  manner, 
paying  the  brightest  tribute  to  the  work  done 
by  Mrs  James  during  the  years  she  had  been 
President.  She  accepted  the  position  with  no 
little  hesitation,  but  she  was  rejoiced  to  see 
such  a  band  of  valiant  women  who  were  ready 
to  push  on  the  Master’s  work.  She  spoke  of 
the  kind  courtesy  which  had  ever  been  extended 
to  the  work  of  the  Alliance  by  the  press  of 
this  city  and  the  reasons  of  encouragement 
which  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees 
had  shown. 

Mrs.  Sangster  remarked,  "While  under  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  I  re¬ 
member  well  a  Sunday  I  spent  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  as  I  wended  my  way  to  church  1  re¬ 
marked  the  large  number  of  people  also  going 
to  the  house  of  worship,  and  I  learned  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  town  for  the  people  to  attend 
chnroh  habitually  upon  the  Sabbath.  We 
want  to  encourage  the  church-going  sentiment 
in  other  places,  ’  ’  said  she,  and  as  a  suggestion, 
"I  wish  every  member  would  put  a  tiny  leaflet 
on  this  Saabbath  question  into  each  letter  as 
yon  write  to  your  friends,  thus  scattering 
seeds."  The  ladies  met  Mrs.  Sangster  socially 
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for  a  few  jnoments  alter  her  address,  and  de¬ 
parted  happy  in  having  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster  as  President  of  the  Alliance. 

Mrs.  Wellington  White,  Secretary. 

TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

.  GENERAL  ARMSTRONG’S  BIRTHDAY 

Founder’s  Day  at  Hampton  Institu’ 

Ever  since  General  Armstrong’s  death,  the 
Sunday  in  January  nearest  to  his  birthday,  the 
SOth,  is  reverently  observed  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  as  its  Founders’  Day. 

On  the  26th  inst.,  the  school  gathered  as 
usual  in  the  Memorial  Chnroh.  The  General’s 
picture,  draped  with  the  f-tars  and  stripes, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  growing  palms  under  the 
lighted  arch  of  the  pulpit  platform. 

Beside  the  Principal  and  chaplain  of  the 
school,  sat  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  Dr. 
William  Jay  Sobiffelin  of  New  Fork,  members 
of  its  board  of  trustees;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mnroby 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester 
of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan,  rector 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Hampton,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carter,  the  lately  retired  President  of 
Williams  College,  who  had  come  up  from  his 
winter  rest  in  North  Carolina  to  deliver  this 
Founder’s  Day  address.  The  large  assemblage 
that  filled  the  church  included  as  usual,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  three  races  of  North  and  South. 
Among  the  school’s  graduates  present  was  one 
of  its  first  Indian  graduates,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Tecumseh,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
holding  up  Hampton  principles  of  self-help 
before  his  people,  and  now  re-visits  for  the 
first  time  his  Hampton  school-home  where  a 
young  son  is  following  his  footsteps. 

Introducing  Dr.  Carter,  Mr.  Ogden,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Hampton’s  board  of  trustees,  recalled 
with  feeling  the  facts  that  the  school’s  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  had  been  intended  by  its  generous 
giver,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Monroe  of  New  York,  as 
eventually  to  be  a  memorial  of  General  Arm¬ 
strong,  that  its  dedication  sermon  in  1886  was 
peraobed  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  venerable 
President  of  Williams  College,  whose  relations 
with  the  General  had  been  like  those  of  father 
with  son,  and  that  now  most  appropriately  an¬ 
other  President  of  Williams,  a  warm  friend 
and  class-mate  of  General  Armstrong  under 
President  Hopkins,  would  be  the  speaker  on 
this  memorial  occasion.  Dr.  Carter  said,  in 
part : 

"There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  that 
God  is  than  is  found  in  the  study  of  human 
progress.  Look  at  the  cargoes  of  Africans 
moving  Westward  year  after  year  in  the 
stifling  bolds  of  the  slow-sailing  slave  ships, 
dumped  in  chains  upon  this  Eastern  shore, 
multiplying  in  helpless  dependence  over  all 
these  beautiful  valleys  and  plains.  Does  it  not 
move  you  to  ask.  Where  is  God?  Wait  my 
friend.  By  and  by  from  an  island  in  the  West¬ 
ern  ocean,  a  swifter  ship  shall  sail  Eastward, 
with  a  young  man  on  board  of  large  powers 
but  almost  without  a  purpose  save  that  he  will 
follow  his  Master,  Christ,  wheresoever  he 
leads,  who  shall  be  trained  in  College  and  war 
— not  trained  merely,  but  inspired  by  God— to 
lift  this  helpless  race  to  useful  service  and  the 
fine  organic  powers  of  American  citizenship.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Garter  traced  with  vivid  power  the 
progress  of  that  training  and  inspiration,  and 
the  characteristics,  physical  and  spiritual,  that 
so  eminently  fitted  General  Armstrong  for  bis 
great  life  work. 

"Yonder  grave  with  its  Hawaiian  tufa  and 
its  Willlamstown  granite  headstone  and  foot- 
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stone,  will  be  one  of  the  Meooas  of  humanity. 
African,  Iniiau  and  Anglo-Saxon  will  there 
think,  as  they  recall  his  life,  that  the  noblest 
patriotism  in  America  means  nonarrow  love  of 
one’s  own  race  but  has  its  holiest  inspiration 
in  the  loving  condescension  of  him  who  being 
in  the  form  of  God  thought  it  not  a  prize  to 
be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  him¬ 
self— becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross."  Helen  W.  Ludlow.  . 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Kj.—The  Chapel 
Destroyed  bif  Fire. — Onr  beautiful  chapel,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  service,  and  just  at  the 
close  of  a  protracted  meeting  in  which  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  entered  upon 
a  new  life,  was  on  January  80,  in  a  single 
hour,  consumed  by  fire. 

The  fire  started  from  some  source  unknown 
in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  attic  at  a 
little  before  2  P.M.,  the  one  hour  in  the  week 
when  every  single  student  is  in  class,  and  was 
not  discovered  until  it  had  gained  too  much 
headway  to  be  snooessfnlly  combated  with  pails 
of  water  and  Babcock  extinguishers. 

The  portraits  and  furniture  were  saved,  and 
no  one  was  injured  in  the  excitement  of  the 
brief  honr  in  which  the  fire  was  doing  its 
work.  The  weli-constructed  spire  stood  last, 
and  the  bell  was  melted  in  its  place. 

The  chapel  had  long  been  outgrown,  seating, 
including  the  gallery  recently  added,  only  six 
hundred  persons.  The  original  cost  was  |9,(XX)r 
insurance  |5,(X)0. 

Our  immediate  resource  is  the  "Tabernacle,  *’ 
a  summer  auditorium  of  rough  boards,  seating 
two  thousand.  By  a  temporary  partition  half 
of  this  gives  a  room  of  pleasing  proportions 
with  rising  seats  on  three  sides.  To  "batten" 
the  cracks,  1  ne  with  building  paper,  place 
glass  in  the  windows,  set  up  stoves,  etc.,  was 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  at  least  two  weeks. 
By  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  teachers 
and  students  it  has  been  accomplished  in  two 
days  so  that  the  students  who  met  in  the  "old 
chapel"  Thursday  meet  in  the  transformed 
"Tabernacle"  for  Sunday-school  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing 

This  will  probably  be  our  meeting  place  for 
a  long  time.  Because  of  the  large  sweep  of 
"  Extension  work, "  and  the  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents,  the  College  is  seriously  behind  on  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  we 
need  a  new  chapel,  two  industrial  buildings 
for  men  and  women,  a  water-works  plant 
and  bath  house,  and  additional  dormitories. 
With  board  seats  and  a  roof,  and  earnest 
hearts,  we  have  all  the  necessary  conditions 
for  large  blessings  in  the  "  Taberna  de.  ’  ’ 

Hampton  Institute.— The  following  extract 
from  an  account  in  the  January  Southern 
Workman  shows  the  foothold  that  industrial 
education  of  women  and  children  is  gait  ing  in 
Virginia: 

"Regular  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  have 
been  established  in  five  schools  in  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth  and  Berkley ;  mothers’  meetings 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  work  in  these 
and  four  or  five  more  neighborhoods  in  the 
towns  and  suburbs,  and  in  two  country  settle¬ 
ments  in  Norfolk  County;  also  at  eight  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  Southampton  County,  the  most 
distant  of  which  is  over  forty  miles  from  Nor¬ 
folk.  About  two  thousand  children  and  half 
as  many  adults  are  on  the  rolls  or  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  olasses.  From  the  Normal  Class, 
thirty  have  now  gone  ont  and  are  all  at  work 
teaching  industrial  classes:  one  in  charge  of 
the  training  of  young  men  and  women  in  Dr. 
Jones’s  industrial  school  in  Richmond,  another 
in  the  Norfolk  Mission  College,  the  rest  in 
many  different  places  in  the  South.  From  the 
‘First  Aid’  class,  four  have  gone  to  be  night 
nurses  ih  white  families,  three  are  doing  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  the  sick  poor,  and  seven  have 
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now  taken  a  oonrse  in  the  Dixie  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Narses  at  Hampton.  ” 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.— The  work  of 
the  lecond  term  began  on  January  6.  New 
olaises  in  DresBinaking,  Sewing,  Millinery  and 
Basketry  were  organized  in  th  Department  of 
Domestic  Art,  and  new  classes  were  started  by 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  in  Tech¬ 
nical  Oookery.  The  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  began  a  course  in  Strength  of 
Materials. 

Very  interesting  is  the  work  done  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fine  Arts  by  day  and  evening 
classes  in  leather  embossing  and  carving,  under 
Mr.  Loeffler.  The  design  is  first  marked  on  the 
leather  by  pressure  with  a  small  tool.  The 
background  of  this  design  may  then  be  stamped 
with  a  tool  having  a  notched  end,  to  form  a 
relief  for  the  projecting  portions,  which  are 
beaten  and  worked  np  from  the  back,  and 
modeled  from  the  faoe  into  the  desired  form. 
All  the  work  is  done  on  the  leather  while  it  is 
thoroughly  wet.  The  relief  is  obtained  almost 
entirely  by  pressare  with  tools  of  different 
shapes.  Under  the  portions  having  the  high¬ 
est  relief,  padding  is  glued.  Odor  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  portions  of  the  design.  Portfolios, 
screens,  belts,  chatelaines,  pocket-books  and 
card  oases  are  some  articles  for  which  the  art 
is  nsed. 

A  matinee  of  Fairy  Tales  was  given  under 
the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Kindergartens 
and  the  Department  of  Libraries  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Assembly  Hall,  on  January  16,  at  4  P.  M. 
by  Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlook  of  London. 

The  Omaha  Indian  Boarding  School  is 
maintained  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  has  abont  seventy- five  pnpils.  Under  the 
care  and  direction  of  ten  employees,  these  ohil 
dren  are  making  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  how 
to  cook,  sew,  make  beds,  do  laundry  work  and 
keep  themselves  neat  and  clean.  The  boys, 
when  ont  of  the  school-room,  are  tanght  to 
care  for  ths  animals  and  use  the  tools  com¬ 
monly  found  on  a  farm. 

Oauroll  College,  Wankesha,  Wis.— The 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  with 
more  than  nsnal  interest.  Services  were  held 
in  the  College  chapel  morning  and  afternoon. 
At  night  a  union  service  was  held  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  Rev.  George  M.  Col¬ 
ville  of  Racine  preached  the  sermon.  Prayer 
is  asked  for  the  students  and  teachers  that  all 
may  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  go  forth  to 
bless  their  generation  in  leading  sonls  to  Christ. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.— New 
Year’s  day  was  a  time  of  special  rejoicing. 
One  hour  and  a  half  before  midnight  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  the  last  dollar  necessary  to  secure  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
in.  The  offer  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
additional  endowment  was  made  nine  months 
ago  on  condition  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  be  added  by  January  1,  1902.  There 
was  considerable  excitement  at  the  end  of  the 
quest,  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  lacking  on 
the  morning  of  December  31,  and  three  thou¬ 
sand  when  night  fell.  Through  a  re-canvass 
of  Meadville  by  the  Faculty  and  friends  of  the 
College  and  a  vigorous  and  persistent  use  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  by  the  President, 
the  work  was  completed  with  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  spare.  Five  memorable  events  mark 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century  for  Allegheny 
Uollege ;  the  completion  of 'the  Newton  Obser. 
vatory,  the  gift  of  the  Ford  Memorial  Chapel, 
the  gift  of  a  Library  building,  the  securing  of 
a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  now  the 
completion  of  the  additional  endowment.  The 
name  of  the  man  who  gives  the  Library  is,  by 
his  own  request,  withheld  from  the  public  for 
three  years.  The  building  is  of  vitrified  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  sixty  by  ninety  feet,  to  consist 


of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  and  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  octagonal  dome.  Two  striking 
features  are  a  great  fireplace  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  and  a  projecting  balcony  encir¬ 
cling  the  walls.  It  has  a  capacity  of  sixty 
thousand  volumes.  The  new  buildings  and 
their  equipment  are  worth  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  the  endowment  and 
other  gifts  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand ; 
thus  the  total  pecuniary  gain  for  the  twelve 
months  is  over  three  hundred  thousand  I  MM 


A  PRAYER 
E.  L.  nelson 

A  pare  heart.  Father,  wilt  Then  to  us  give, 

A  holy  life  help  as,  O  God,  to  live. 

In  all  things  to  be  led  by  thee. 

And  like  Thyself,  to  pare  and  holy  be. 

A  heart  so  pare  that  Thoa  canst  dwell  therein, 
Filling  the  whole;'  ah!  then,  no  room  for  sin. 
No  slnfal  impalse  prompting  anto  wrong, 

Bat  all  the  day  a  volantary  song. 

A  life  so  holy  Thoa  canst  ever  see 
Each  little  act  with  mt  a  blnsh  to  Thee. 

A  life  so  holy  the  world  may  know 
That  thoa  art  with  as  everywhere  we  go. 

A  heart  so  pare,  a  life  so  holy, 

A  copy  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesas  help  as,  O  Lord,  to  be 
Each  day  we  live  the  more  like  Thee. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 
Personal  and  News  Items 

The  first  popular  University  in  Siberia  was 
opened  in  1889. 

One  of  the  admirable  departments  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  behoof  of  the  blind  by  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  who  has  charge  of  the  reading- 
room.  He  has  brought  together  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  in  raised  characters,  ohiefiy  in 
New  York  point,  and  to  these  accessions  are 
constantly  received  from  friends.  Five  after¬ 
noons  of  every  week  Mr.  Hutcheson  arranges 
for  an  hour’s  reading ;  among  recent  readers  to 
his  audiences  have  been  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Although  ohiefiy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  others  are  not 
excluded  from  these  readings. 

The  death  of  Rear  Admiral  Kimberly  (re¬ 
tired)  from  heart  disease  the  17th  of  January, 
takes  away  another  of  the  heroes  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Schley 
Court  of  Inquiry,  but  was  too  ill  to  serve.  Rear 
Admiral  Kimberly  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
but  was  appointed  from  Illinois  in  1840  to  An¬ 
napolis.  In  1860  he  served  on  the  coast  of 
South  Africa.  He  was  assigned  in  1861-2  to 
the  Western  Gulf  blockading  sqradron.  As  a 
lieutenant  commander  he  was  on  Admiral 
Farragut’s  fiagship,  the  Hartford,  1862-64.  It 
was  not  until  1884  that  he  received  his  com. 
mission  as  commodore  and  became  commandant 
of  the  Boson  Navy  Yard.  His  promotion  to 
Rear  Admiral  came  three  years  later,  in  1887 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Paifio  station.  He  retired  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  War,  and  took  no  part  therein. 

High  Caste  Hindus  Converted 

The  baptism  of  two  prominent  Hindu  fami¬ 
lies  in  Madras,  India,  on  Sunday,  November 
24,  was  a  noteworthy  event.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  College  Church.  Dr.  Miller  and  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  Ragaviah  B.A.  admitted  Mr. 
Andinarayana  lyah  B  .  A. ,  B.  L. ,  his  wife  and 
nine  children ;  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
baptized  at  Zion  Church,  Mr.  T.  J.  Kadirvel 
Nayauar,  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Andinarayana  lyah  belongs  to  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  Brahmin  families  in  South  India,  is  the 
District  Mnnsif  of  Shiyali,  a  man  of  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  education ;  while  Mr.  Kadirvel 
Nayanar  is  of  the  Vellalah  caste  and  is  also 
well  educated.  Both  services  were  most  im- 


preuive,  and  the  fact  that  these  converts  to 
Christianity  belonged  to  high  caste  Hindu 
families,  and  had  to  give  np  a*  great  deal  for 
the  sake  of  their  new  religion,  make  the  step 
most  significant.  The  leaven  of  Christianity 
is  certainly  working  its  way  among  the  higher 
castes.  From  his  twelfth  year  Mr  Andiparayen 
lyah  had  the  deepest  aversion  to  idolatry.  His 
education  he  received  in  the  Christian  College. 
His  acceptance  of  Christ  was  no  abrupt  senti¬ 
mental  change  in  him.  To  the  best  of  his 
ability  he  had  thought  ont,  step  by  step,  his 
religions  beliefs ;  bis  patriotism  was  deep ;  and 
this  rupture  from  Hindu  society  was  not 
effected  without  the  deepest  struggle.  He  had 
read  Hindu  works  of  theology  and  had  com¬ 
pared  its  teachings  with  that  of  Christianity. 
He  had  been  all  his  life  time  a  student  of  the 
practical  effects  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity. 
His  study  of  Hindu  society  left  him  with  one 
impression,  that  there  was  something  radically 
wrong  in  it,  the  want  of  moral  power.  A  care¬ 
ful  and  impartial  study  of  History  showed  that 
although  sin  and  impurity  existed  in  Christian 
countries,  there  was  a  vital  power  at  work  in 
those  countries  to  counteract  these  evils,  hence 
the  social  and  even  political  progress  of  West¬ 
ern  nations.  The  ethical  excellence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  had  not  led  him  to  embrace  it. 
He  had  been  an  earnest  reader  of  he  Bible  for 
years,  and  he  found  that  its  teachings  were  of 
the  greatest  help  to  him  in  his  every-day  life. 
It  was  the  Christ  of  conscience  that  he  had 
found. 

Philanthropy  and  Reform 

The  paupers  of  Great  Britain  are  an  army  of 
over  100, 000,  and  cost  in  190J  abont  |65, 000, 009. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  though  the  times 
are  prosperous,  the  number  of  paupers  seems 
to  be  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  gentleman  who  has 
given  King  Edward  VII.  a  million  dollars  to 
be  dispensed  for  charitable  purposes  as  His 
Majesty  may  see  fit  is  Sir  Ernest  Correl,  a 
wealthy  Jewish  banker  of  Cologne,  but  a  nat¬ 
uralized  British  subject.  The  King,  as  already 
stated,  has  devoted  the  money  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  sanitarium  for  the  open  air  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumptives.  No  better  destination 
for  the  gift  could  have  been  chosen,  in  view  of 
the  infineuce  it  is  sure  to  exert  over  other 
wealthy  donors  It  “pays”  better  to  spend 
money  on  consumptives  thau  on  some  other 
kinds  of  invalids,  because  consumption  is  so 
very  largely  curable  and  preventable  —Chris¬ 
tian  Work. 

More  than  1,000  children  in  Montclair,  N. 

J  ,  are  banded  together  as  helpers  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  League.  They  keep  the 
waste  paper  picked  op  off  the  streets,  keep 
their  school  premises  neat,  and  weed  the  va¬ 
cant  lots.  Packets  of  fiower  seeds  were  offered, 
and  many  an  unsightly  back  fence  was  covered 
with  vines  planted  by  the  children. 

Our  Colored  People 

From  an  exchange  we  clip  the  following: 
Gradually  the  colored  people,  greatly  looked 
down  upon  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  are 
winning  their  way.  The  latest  to  especially 
distinguish  herself  is  Miss  Jessie  Fanset  of 
Philadelphia.  Last  June  she  won  the  alnmnse 
scholarship  in  the  Philadelphia  high  school, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  secured  one  of 
the  eighteen  competitive  scholarships  offered 
in  the  Freshman  year  at  Cornell.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  persons  competed  at  Cornell  and 
Miss  Fauset  stood  first  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
These  two  scholaships  will  pay  all  her  ex¬ 
penses  for  four  years  at  Cornell.  Doubtless 
she  will  be  heard  from  further,  as  will  also 
not  a  few  other  colored  people.  Some  of  them 
are  already  prominent,  and  others  are  climbing 
steadily  toward  prominence.  The  race  that 
can  so  soon,  after  centuries  of  slavery,  produce 
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a  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  Tanner  and  a  Dan* 
bar,  will  some  time  oome  to  its  inheritance  in 
America. 

To  this  we  add,  from  The  Oongregationalift, 
the  fact  that  the  ciass  orator  of  the  Senior 
Glass  at  Harrard  Uniyersity  is  a  negro,  Rosooe 
Oonkling  Brnoe.  He  has  won  his  office  on  his 
merits,  and  is  not  debarred  from  it  beoanse  of 
his  color.  His  mother  is  a  teacher  at  Tnsksgee, 
where  he  expects  to  teach  after  his  gradnation. 

He  will  make  another  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  race  problem,  which  is  education. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  successful 
noyelists  of  the  year,  Oharles  W.  Obesnntt,  is 
a  negra  The  Marrow  of  Tradition  deals  mas¬ 
terfully  with  the  problem  of  his  race. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA 

The  depopulation  of  France  goes  on.  Official 
calculations  for  the  year  1901  show  that  there 
were  26,  OuO  more  deaths  than  births  daring  the 
twelre  months,  an  average  of  more  than 
2,000  a  month. 

Refugees  from  Armenia,  who  have  found  a 
haven  of  safely  on  Russian  soil,  are  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  some  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ozar’s  officials.  Orders  have  been  issued 
requiring  the  whole  40, 000  to  accept  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  This  will  make  the  men,  who  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  refugees,  liable  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  Russian  army,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  government  can  con¬ 
veniently  order  a  levy  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

Prof.  Bonet  Maury  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  well  known  to  countless  American  stu¬ 
dents,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  its  tri-centenary  cel¬ 
ebration,  as  also  did  Professor  Donmergne  of 
the  same  faculty. 

One  of  the  best-known  residents  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  Mrs.  Luke,  the  venerable  au¬ 
thoress  of  the  children’s  hymn,  “I  think  when 
I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old.  ’  ’  Mrs.  Luke 
is  now  past  eighty-eight  years  old.  She 
is  remarkably  well  for  a  lady  of  her  years,  and 
is  able  to  attend  churob  regularly  unless  the 
weather  is  stormy.  Sometimes  she  is  wheeled 
in  a  bath  chair,  and  at  other  times  drives  in  a 
small  pony  carriage.  Her  beautiful  silvery 
hair  adds  a  wonderful  charm  to  her  appear¬ 
ance.  Visitors  often  ask  who  she  is,  for  hers 
is  a  face  that  no  one  could  pass  without  re¬ 
mark.  Mrs.  Luke  still  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  by  her  letter¬ 
writing  does  much  to  encourage  her  missionary 
sisters  in  the  field. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Obandavarkar  of  Indi* 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  Reform  Associa¬ 
tions  suggesting  questions  to  be  discussed  at 
the  next  National  Social  Oonferenoe.  They 
are  concerning  polygamy  and  Eulinism,  the 
claims  of  the  Pariah  classes  of  Hindn  Society, 
the  necessity  of  a  wide -spreading  of  female  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  raising  of  the  marriage  limit, 
the  widow  re-marriage  movement,  the  re-ad- 
miEsion  into  Hindu  society  of  those  who  have 
been  converted  to  other  faiths.  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  snob  as  Ohristians  can  heartily  en¬ 
dorse,  but  as  usual  the  program  is  timid.  It 
should  boldly  proclaim  Religious  liberty,  to 
the  effect  that  those  who  wish  to  leave  Hindn 
Society,  and  join  any  other  faith  or  society 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  without  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  religions  liberty  has  long 
been  slighted  by  the  National  Social  Oonfer¬ 
enoe. 

Characteristics  of  Presbyterian  Preaching 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Guardian,  one  of  the 
leading  Oburoh  of  England  papers,  laments  the 
decay  of  preaching  within  hie  own  communion, 
and  is  forced  to  contrast  the  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  in  Presbyterian  Ohurohes  with  those  which 
prevail  in  Episcopalian  ones,  to  the  obvious 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  While  it  is  true 


that  the  Ohuroh  of  England  has  some  great 
preachers,  as  it  always  has  had,  the  ordinary 
village  vicar  is  scarcely  mediocre.  Such  is 
not  the  case  among  the  Presbyterians — in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar— or  in 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  or  in  missionary 
lands,  where  the  same  standards  and  ideals  are 
in  effect.  Here  are  the  characteristics  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  preaching  as  described  by  a  Ohuroh  of 
England  critic : 

“Their  ministry  lays  itself  out  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  prophetical  power,  and  not  without 
snooess.  In  general  they  are  students  of 
Hebrew,  which  the  English  clergy  are  not. 
The  consequence  is  that  for  a  good  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  sermon  yon  must  go  north  of  the  T^eed. 
In  England  we  confine  ourselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  New  Testament  not  merely 
beoanse  of  its  transcendent  importance,  but 
because  it  is  ground  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar.  But  the  loss  to  our  people  is  great. 

“Then,  again,  the  Scottish  ministers  are 
students  of  German  theoiogy.  More  or  less  they 
are  at  home  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  thinkers,  both  orthodox  and  liberal.  We, 
as  a  rule,  are  not.  Sir  James  Paget,  in  the 
biography  of  him  just  published,  speaks  of  be¬ 
ing  thankful  that  in  early  life  he  acquired  ‘the 
prioeleES  power’  of  reading  German.  If  that 
acquirement  is  a  priceless  power  to  medical 
men  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  we 
may  be  sure  it  is  nothing  less  to  theologians 
and  religions  teachers  in  an  age  which  calls 
itself  educated.  Tet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  smallest  enconragement  given  that  this 
acquirement  should  form  part  of  a  clerical 
equipment?  We  lose  much,  I  cannot  but  think, 
in  breadth  of  outlook  in  consequence.  Just  a 
‘semester’  or  two,  such  as  our  medical  student 
prize  so  highly,  spent  under  the  shadow  of 
some  great  German  University,  would  be  by 
no  means  time  thrown  away. 

“One  more  point.  In  traveling  through 
Palestine  some  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  Biblical  geography.  Is  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  preponderance  of  Scottish 
minister  who  were  there  on  the  same  pirpose 
intent.  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  were  in  numbers  to  the  English  clergy  as 
five  to  one.  Evidently  they  regard  it  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  part  of  that  same  Biblical  equipment 
they  are  so  careful  about,  that  they  should 
with  their  own  eyes  realize  the  scenes  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  is  now  so  easy,  and  is,  moreover,  to  any 
thoughtful  Ohristian  teacher  so  fruitful  in  re¬ 
sults,  that  it  is  a  marvel  it  should  not  bs  made 
an  ordinary  addition  to  a  University  or  theo¬ 
logical  Oollege  coarse.  To  any  one  who  will 
go  with  a  reverent  mind  and  open  eyes,  and 
with  his  Bible  as  his  Baedeker,  it  is  an  un¬ 
paralleled  experience  for  life.  If  it  is  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  expense,  I  ask,  how  do  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  Nonconformist  ministers  also,  manage  to 
accomplish  it?” 


I  Letters  from  Our  Friends 

1 _ _ _ _ 

Dear  Evangelist  :  Students  of  the  current 
Sunday-school  lessons  will  have  their  attention 
drawn  sharply  to  the  subject  of  socialism. 
Some  things  are  evident;  others  inferential. 
(1)  The  Apostles’  understanding  of  Jesus’ 
teaching.  (2)  Their  zeal  in  patting  that  teach¬ 
ing  into  practice.  (3)  The  result  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  (4)  The  lesson  for  to-day.  Oonoern- 
ing  these  we  remark. 

The  Apostle’s  understanding  of  the  teaching 
may  not  have  been  perfect,  yet  surely  they  had 
the  very  best  opportunities.  They  surely 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  as  we  cannot 
expect  to  do.  They  had  the  direct  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are 


therefore  forced  to  the  oonclnslon  that  the 
teaching  contained  socialistic  elements;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  teaching,  even  more 
strongly  than  its  direct  statements,  tended  in 
that  direction.  Of  the  Apostle’s  zeal  we  say 
nothing  only  that  a  little  more  of  it  would  not 
be  objectionable  in  the  Ohuroh  to-day.  The 
failure  of  this  earliest  attempt  at  Ohristian 
socialism  is  taken  by  many  as  relieving  us  of 
all  obligation  to  continue  the  experiment;  ani 
indeed  the  assertion  is  often  made  that  all  so¬ 
cialistic  sentiments  are  anti- Ohristian.  But 
this  assumes  that  we  have  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Obrist’s  teachings  than  the  Apos¬ 
tles  had,  a  statement  that  carries  on  the  face 
of  it  its  own  condemnation.  Was  then  the 
Apostles’  experiment  in  socialism  conclusive? 
From  a  merely  human  standpoint,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  or  as  a  social  theory,  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  foreordained  to  defeat  by  the 
very  conditions  surrounding  it.  We  are  shut 
up  to  the  inference  that  Jesus,  like  any  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  field  of  thought,  promulgated 
an  impracticable  theory,  and  then  suffered  it  to 
be  tacitly  repealed  by  the  logic  of  adverse 
events.  From  such  a  supposition  we  recoil 
with  horror.  The  alternative  is  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  are  socialistic  in  character,  that 
they  are  still  binding  on  bis  disciples,  and  that 
we  should  seek  opportunities  when  conditions 
are  more  favorable,  and  should  also  aim  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions,  so  as  to  reduce  these  teach¬ 
ings  to  practice.  J.  G.  Osborne. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  We  often  speak,  with  per¬ 
haps  pardonable  pride,  of  William  McKinley  as 
a  typical  Amercan — the  finsbed  product  of  our 
Ohristian  civilization.  But  our  joy  is  tempered 
somew  hat  when  we  remember  that  the  assassin 
was  also  a  product  of  the  same  civilization; 
and  in  similar  conditions  will  be  reproduced 
with  equal  certainty.  In  other  words,  the 
typical  degenerate  and  the  typical  Ohristian 
gentleman  grow  from  the  same  soil,  the  only 
apparent  difference  being  in  the  culture  and 
the  nutriment  given  to  each.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  subject  of  extreme  interest  to  the  patriot,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian  to  determine 
the  social  elements  that  foEter  these  abnormal 
degenerate  growths,  and  to  devise  methods  of 
eliminating  them.  One  thing,  at  least,  seems 
certain.  A  so-called  Christian  civilization 
capable  of  producing  sneh  degenerates  must 
represent  a  partial  or  a  perverted  Christianity. 

For,  surely  in  a  land  like  our  own  the  Ohris¬ 
tian  system  would  be  the  ruling  factor  in  all 
social  relations  if  it  reflected  faithfully  the 
teachings  of  the  Christ.  Then  we  should  have 
the  ideal  social  state— a  genuine  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization.  In  such  a  state  cri,me  will  decrease 
not  because  of  the  certainty  and  severity  of 
the  punishment,  but  because  temptations  to 
crime  are  removed.  Then  anarchy  will  starve 
and  die  because  finding  nothing  to  feed  upon. 
Then,  “the  awful  phenomena  of  earth’s  in¬ 
equalities,  ’  ’  in  the  words  of  F.  B.  Meyer,  wlil 
give  place  to  a  genuine  Onristian  brotherhood 
in  which  love  shall  be  the  supreme  law,  and 
unselfish  service  the  daily  delightful  duty.  If 
these  considerations  are  just,  they  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Ohristian 
citizens  of  this  Ohristian  Republic  to  oast  out 
of  their  individual  lives,  out  of  their  social 
systems,  and  of  their  church  organism  every¬ 
thing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  social 
and  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  the  Obrist. 

Reader. 


No  man  has  a  right  to  live  below  his  stand¬ 
ards  ;  moreover,  he  may  not  have  a  right  to 
live  as  low  as  his  standards  —Robert  E.  Speer’s 
Ohrist  and  Life. 

It  is  almost  as  presumptuous  to  think  you 
can  do  nothing  as  to  think  you  can  do  every¬ 
thing.— Phillips  Brooks. 
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THE  ROAD  OF  THE  LOVING  HEART 

Saian  Coolldtre 

0(  what  is  this  pathway  white,  with  parapets  of  light. 

Whose  slender  links  go  up,  go  np,  and  meet  in  heaven 
high  7 

Tis  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  from  earth  to  sky. 

Who  made  the  beantifnl  road  7  It  was  the  Son  of  God, 

Of  Mary,  born  in  Bethlehem.  He  planned  it  first,  and 
then 

Up  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  He  led  all  men. 

Was  it  not  hard  to  build  7  Yes,  all  His  years  were  filled 

With  labor,  bat  he  counted  not  the  cost  nor  was  afraid— 

No  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  is  cheaply  made. 

The  shining  parapet  in  tireless  love  was  set, 

A  deathless  patience  shaped  the  treads  and  made  them 
firm  and  even  ; 

By  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  we  climb  to  heaven. 

May  I  follow  this  path  of  souls  which  leads  to  the  shin, 
ing  goals  7 

Yes,  Christ  has  opened  the  way  to  all  which  his  blessed 
feet  once  trod. 

And  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  he  made  is  the  Road 
to  Gk)d.  —Selected. 


AN  IDEAL  OF  WOMANHOOD 

I  Until  the  year  1895,  those  women  to  whom 
the  movement  lor  saffrage  made  no  appeal 
were  in  general  content  to  let  it  do  its  work 
without  protest.  Since  that  time,  however, 
snrely  if  slowly,  by  qniet,  wise  management, 
an  anti-snffrage  movement  has  been  coming 
into  prominence.  Its  greatest  strength,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  in  agitation,  bat  in  the  in¬ 
telligent  knowledge  of  a  large,  albeit  silent, 
majority  of  American  women  supporting  its 
beliefs  and  endeavors.  Organizations  have 
been  formed  in  various  states  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Oregon 
and  New  York.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  the  literature  of  the  subject  from  women 
at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  reoeated  defeat 
of  the  partisans  of  suffrage  in  the  state  Legis¬ 
latures  seems  to  show  the  trend  of  thought. 

The  women  suffragists  have  been  in  organ¬ 
ization  for  fifty  years,  under  their  persevering 
and  devoted  leader,  Susan  B.  Anthony ;  a 
period  certainly  long  enough  to  have  brought 
into  the  ranks  all  who  desire  to  be  there.  Yet 
the  saffrage  movement  remains  a  minority 
movement. 

In  these  fifty  years  every  other  movement 
for  things  really  desired  by  women  has  suc¬ 
ceeded— the  educational  movement,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  property  rights,  the  entrance  of 
women  into  nearly  all  occupations.  Many  is¬ 
sues  incidentally  connected  with  the  suffrage 
movement  are  well-founded,  and  they  have 
succeeded,  but  quite  as  much-  credit  for  their 
success  is  due  to  those  who  oppose  as  to  those 
who  advocate  the  saffrage. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  straggle  distracting  and 
irrelevant  half-truths  have  threatened  more 
than  once  to  obscure  altogether  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  but  one  by  one  these  con¬ 
fusing  side  issues,  so  often  presented  as  argu¬ 
ments,  are  being  settled  without  the  ballot 
for  women.  The  unrest  of  women  all  the 
world  over  is  seen  by  the  intelligent  student  to 
be  due  not  to  the  want  of  the  saffrage  but  to 
the  amazing  changes  and  general  development 
daring  the  last  century.  This  unrest,  which 
is  bound  in  the  end  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  race,  seems  bound  by  some  psychological 
law  to  be  at  first  excessive. 

The  question  is,  what  advantages  do  women 
expect  to  gain,  if  they  give  up  their  privileges 
and  insist  on  sharing  those  of  men?  The  re¬ 
sults  in  the  states  which  have  women’s  saffrage 
— Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Utah— are 
negative.  They  have  made  no  advance  in 
legislation  to  speak  of,  have  achieved  no  puri¬ 
fication  of  politios,  no  improvement  of  mnnioi 


pal  conditions,  no  raising  of  the  wages  of 
labor,  no  cessation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  One 
of  these  states,  Wyoming,  has  had  the  saffrage 
for  thirty  years.  The  majority  of  women, 
however,  show  a  great  indifference  in  regard 
to  voting. 

If  the  ballot  per  $e  were  a  human  right,  like 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  there 
would  be  no  reason  in  logic  why  it  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  women  as  well  as  men. 
Franchise  in  law  means  a  privilege  conferred 
by  grant  from  a  sovereign  or  government,  the 
definition  implying  that  it  is  made  in  return 
for  some  service.  Mrs.  Estelle  R.  McVickar 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Anti-Suffrage  Auxiliary 
says:  “Man,  in  return  for  serving  the  state 
with  physical  strength,  wealth  or  intellect,  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  voting  on  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  affairs  of  state.  Woman  in 
return  for  services  as  child-bearer  and  child - 
trainer,  and  in  consideration  of  disabilities  in¬ 
herent  thereto,  has  been  allowed  immunity 
from  farther  service,  her  rights  as  a  citizen 
being  taken  care  of  for  her  by  her  male  repre¬ 
sentative. 

“  ‘Infants,  minors,  idiots  and  insane  persons 
(says  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica),  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  voting  on  the  grounds  that  sound 
judgment  is  necessary  for  its  exercise.  Per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  crime  are  excluded  as  a  se¬ 
curity  to  society,  women  on  reasons  based  on 
their  relation  to  society  and  the  opposite  sex.  ’ 
This  ought  forever  to  set  at  rest  the  well-worn 
cry  about  being  classed  with  idiots  and  crimi¬ 
nals;  as  well  as  the  objection  to  the  command¬ 
ments  because  women  are  mentioned  in'connec- 
tion  with  the  ox  and  the  ass  I” 

“  Women  are  fit  to  vote,  ”  says  a  Denver  man, 
“no  one  denies  their  fitness.  They  are  fit  just 
as  a  silk  dress  is  fit  for  a  mop— but  it  was 
made  for  something  better,  and  a  woman  was 
made  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  political 
contentions” 

Our  voting  body  is  already  so  large  and  un¬ 
wieldy  as  to  form  a  serious  menace  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  country.  The  effect  of 
women’s  voting  would  merely  be  an  increased 
number  of  votes  to  be  counted  all  round.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  amply  shown  that  the  votes  of  the 
women  do  not  affect  the  general  result. 

Aside  from  the  privilege  of  holding  office 
and  taking  part  in  the  general  scramble  for 
office  at  election  time,  doing  jury  duty,  police 
duty,  or  patting  down  riot  and  rebellion,  the 
franchise  is  offered  in  return  for  renouncing 
the  piaee  that  poets  and  artists  and  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  man  since  the  Ohristian  era  have  as¬ 
signed  to  women  As  well  might  the  generals 
of  a  vast  army  quit  their  posts  of  vantage  in  a 
great  battle  and  plunge  into  the  thioh  of  the 
fight.  Manly  men  and  womanly  women  are 
equally  necessary  for  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  Let  ns  remember  that  the 
inner  things  of  the  home  and  of  society — the 
private  morality,  the  character  building  that 
must  precede  all  public  law  making  and  sense 
of  responsibility- have  all  along  been  and  are 
permanently  in  the  hands  of  women.  How 
have  we  accounted  for  these  responsibilities? 

To  quote  from  an  address  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
F.  Corbin,  President  of  the  Illinois  Anti-Suf¬ 
frage  Association: 

“The  capacities  of  women,  directed  through 
home  and  organized  effort,  to  the  formation 
and  guidance  of  that  public  opinion  which  lies 
behind  all  law  may  render  invaluable  public 
Service.  If  women  would  use  as  much  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy  as  participation  in  legisla¬ 
tion  would  require  in  teaching  their  children 
the  great  principles  of  temperance  and  chastity, 
they  would  do  more  in  a  generation  toward 
eradicating  the  great  evils  of  intemperance  and 
immorality  than  they  could  do  by  a  century  of 
voting.  If  they  would  inculcate  everywhere 
and  stand  for  the  principles  of  justice,  unsel¬ 


fishness  and  a  true  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  in  social,  commercial  and  politioal  rela¬ 
tions  they  oonld  do  more  toward  reforming 
those  conditions  of  society  which  breed  anar¬ 
chy  and  are  the  despair  of  the  practical  politi¬ 
cians  than  they  could  ever  do  through  legisla¬ 
tive  action. 

“There  is  much  evidence  that  it  is  to  these 
and  kindred  aims  that  thoughtful  philan¬ 
thropic  women  are  directing  their  attention 
rather  than  to  saffrage.  ’  ’ 

This  ideal  of  womanhood,  we  are  convinced, 
is  the  Ohristian  ideal.  It  counts  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  grasped  public  responsibility  and  du¬ 
ties  or  privileges  which  in  the  order  of  Provi¬ 
dence  as  of  nature  and  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  until  now  at  least  been  laid  upon  the 
stronger  sex.  It  counts  as  highest  honor  that 
calling  to  service  which  our  Lord  told  ns  was 
greatest  of  all,  and  in  magnifying  service  to 
include  all  high  and  holy  ministrations,  all  self- 
forgetfulness,  all  gladness  in  the  duty  that  lies 
next  at  hand,  it  comes  ever' nearer  and  nearer 
into  fellowship  with  the  divine  Master  who 
emptied  himself  and  made  himself  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion  and  is  now  exalted  above  all  principalities 
and  powers. 

This  ideal  of  womanhood,  we  believe,  is  most 
in  harmony  with  a  true  sociology.  Not  as  in¬ 
dividuals  are  human  beings  noblest  and  strong¬ 
est,  and  best  able  to  realize  their  largest  possi¬ 
bilities;  not  as  individuals,  but  in  relations. 
The  family,  not  the  individual  is  the  true  so¬ 
cial  unit,  however  much  isolated  oases  may 
seem  to  deny  it.  The  voter  is  only  half  him¬ 
self  when  he  represents  himself  alone ;  it  is  as 
he  most  intimately  and  seriously  realizes  his 
relations  to  others  that  he  is  a  useful  voter. 
A  woman  narrows,  not  enlarses  her  life  and 
influence  when  she  insists  upon  isolating  her¬ 
self  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  and 
standing— at  the  polls  or  elsewhere— by  herself 
alone. 

Many  noble  hearted  women  have  entered  the 
saffrage  movement  in  the  most  entire  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice;  have  been  ready  to  take  up  the 
franchise  as  a  cross — for  the  sake  of  women  less 
happily  oiroumstanoed  than  they.  We  believe 
that  the  best  result  of  the  anti-suffrage  move¬ 
ment  will  be  in  showing  these  noble  souls  that 
the  method,  not  the  spirit,  of  their  service  was 
based  on  a  misapprehension ;  that  the  ends  they 
seek  are  being  wrought  out  in  a  better,  and  a 
more  natural  way. 

A  DEFERRED  CALL 

Bertha  Gemeaux  Woods 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  mission  meeting. 
A  pause  had  followed  some  pleading  word  of 
the  young  leader,  and  then  all  eyes  had  turned 
to  the  solitary  figure  that  rose  in  response.  It 
was  a  young  woman,  and  the  hands  that 
clutched  nervously  at  the  bench  in  front  were 
red  and  coarsened  with  work.  Just  an  instant 
she  stood,  then  dropped  back  into  her  seat, 
her  weak  little  chin  seeming  to  lose  itself  in 
the  not  very,fresh  neck  ribbon. 

“Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  thee.’’  What  tender¬ 
ness  and  love  the  girl  in  white  seemed  to  put 
into  that  little  piano  I  Then,  as  the  soft  so¬ 
prano  voice  rose,  the  woman  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  room  was  al¬ 
most  empty.  Arabella  was  alone  with  the 
young  man  who  led  the  meeting,  the  girl  in 
white  and  the  rough-spoken,  but  kindly,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mission 

She  looked  at  them,  with  a  little  hysterical 
laugh  and  eyes  reddened  by  gathering  tears. 
The  cheap  red  roses  on  her  hat  shook  in  unison 
with  her  quickened  breathing.  Just  what  had 
moved  her  to  rise  she  only  dimly  knew.  She 
had  never  felt  before  to-night  that  she  oared 
partiouiarly  to  be  prayed  for,  and  what  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  prayers  she  oould  hardly 
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hare  told.  She  only  knew  she  was  shaken  by 
this  strange,  new  emotion.  Perhaps  mixed 
with  it  was  a  bit  of  almost  nnoonsoions  elation 
at  the  nearness  of  this  tall,  slim  oreatnre  in 
white,  whom  she  had  sometimes  passed  on  the 
street  with  half  envions  admiration,  feeling 
to  what  a  different,  unattainable  world  she  be¬ 
longed. 

Now  the  fair,  high-bred  face  was  looking 
into  hers  with  tender  solioitnde,  bnt  there  was 
a  touch  of  embarrassment  in  it,  too.  The 
young  leader  of  the  meeting  said  something  to 
her  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  they  all  knelt,  and 
each  in  tarn  prayed  for  Arabella.  The  super¬ 
intendent  came  first  He  was  a  “convert"  of 
the  mission  himself,  and  his  words  came  with 
great  earnestness.  Then  the  young  leader  of 
the  meeting  prayed,  and  after  a  few  moments’ 
pause,  the  girl  in  white,  in  a  harried,  embar¬ 
rassed  voice,  that  told  of  unaccustomed  effort. 
Arabella,  who  had  waited  tremblingly  for  that 
one  soft  voice,  hid  her  face  in  her  red,  be- 
ringed  hands  with  a  quick,  choking  sob,  and 
in  the  silence  that  followed  the  soft  prayer  of 
the  girl  in  white  she  prayed  for  herself  in  a 
voiceless  way.  There  was  a  strange  mixture 
in  her  mind  of  the  vague  uid  the  real,  and 
her  heart,  reaching  out  faintly  to  the  unseen 
Presence,  at  the  same  time  clung  to  the  sweet 


nearness  of  the  seen. 

They  all  took  her  hand  as  they  arose,  and  the 
girl  in  white  held  it  for  a  moment,  touched  by 
the  wistfulness  in  the  reddened  eyes.  “I’m 
coming  to  see  you,  ’  ’  she  said,  impulsively, 
“sometime  this  week,  if  you’ll  tell  me  where 
yon  live,”  and  in  a  moment  more  Arabella  had 
slipped  quickly  out  into  the  warm  summer 
night. 

The  young  man  who  had  led  the  meeting 
and  the  girl  in  white  walked  slowly  homeward. 

“You  won't  forget  to  go  to  see  her,  will 
you?  ’  he  said,  rather  insistently;  “it  is  so 
easy  for  one  to  slip  away  from  the  infiuenoes 
of  a  meeting  like  that,  and  you  could  see  she 
was  all  nervous  and  overwrought  to-night. 
Yes,  of  coarse,  it  was  perfectly  genuine,  but  I 
dcn’t  imagine  any  of  her  impressions  are  very 
deep  ones— with  that  sort  of  a  face.  She  is  one 
of  those  who  need  to  be  looked  after  and  en¬ 
couraged.  ’  ’ 

“Yes,”  the  girl  assented,  “of  course  I'll  go 
to  see  her.”  Somehow  she  was  feeling  miser¬ 
ably  tired  and  shaken,  and  under  it  all  was  a 
little  irritation  that  she  had  been  so  wrought 
upon  in  that  mission  meeting.  It  was  a  close, 
unrefreshing  air  that  blew  from  the  heated 
asphalt.  Squalid  families  were  gathered  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  their  wretched  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  bare-footed  children,  knowing  no 
other  playground,  chased  each  other  over  the 
heated  bricks.  A  clam  man  drew  up  his  cart 
under  one  of  the  dirty  gas  lamps,  and  was 
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speedily  surrounded  by  boisterous  children  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  copper  clasped  in  their 
grimy  little  fingers.  Now  and  then  a  rasping 
voice  from  the  wooden  chairs  on  the  pavement 
called  out  a  command  or  threat,  or  a  small, 
wailing  voice  from  an  inner  room  told  the 
whereabouts  of'some  tiny  straggler  for  exist¬ 
ence. 

A  sharp-faced  little  cripple  was  making  his 
toilsome  way  down  the  street,  his  whole  atti¬ 
tude  drooping  and  dejected.  They  could  hear 
his  hoarse  breathing  as  they  passed.  What  a 
world  it  was,  thought  the  girl,  and  clinched 
her  hand’till  the  nails  pressed  painfully  into 
her  palm. 

“Do  let’s  walk  faster,”  she  said,  almost  ir¬ 
ritably;  “I  want  to  get  home  and  this  air 
chokes  me.  ’  ’ 

He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise,  and  a  few 
moments  later  they  had  passed  into  another 
street,  a  narrow  and  very  humble  one,  but  the 
fragrance  of  honeysuckle  came  to  them  from 
fences  hidden  by  the  thick  greenery,  and  the 
tinkle  of  an  old  piano  floated  to  their  ears. 

“There I”  she  said,  “this  is  a  little  better, 
isn’t  it?  That'girl  lives  somewhere  on  this 
street — only  a  block  further  up.  Poor  thing,  I 
won’t  forget'abont  her.  ”  Then,  in  a  moment, 
“I  came  perilously  near  being  cross  a  few 
minutes  ago,  didn’t  I?  But  it  wears  me  all 
out  to  see  unhappy  people.  ’  ’ 

It  was  the  second  week  after  that  evening  at 
the  mission,  and  it  was  Saturday. 

In  the  hot  little  “parlor”  on  a  narrow  street 
Arabella  sat  stiffly  upright.  “She’s  had  time 
to  miss  me,  ”  she  was  saying  to  herself.  “She’s 
got  my  number,  and  two  weeks  ain’t  long 
enough  to  forget  all  about  a  person.”  There 
was  bitterness  in  her  thought,  but  under  it  all 
a  wistful,  hurt  feeling,  ‘I  guess  she’ll  come 
to-night,  when  she  sees  I  ain’t  there,”  she 
assured  herself;  “why,  she — she  prayed  for 
me.  ”  She  had  not  yet  gotten  over  the  wonder 
of  it.  “She’ll  likely  be  along  after  the  meet¬ 
ing — her  and  her  bean.  ’  ’ 

Her  eyes  roved  again  over  the  stiff,  tawdry 
little  room  which  she  had  put  in  such  careful 
order. 

The  bell  rang  shrilly.  “That  can’t  be  her,” 
she  whispered,  as  she  harried  to  the  door,  and 
they  were  two  very  different  faces  that  met 
hers— high-colored  faces  under  flaunting  hats, 
not  bad,  but  weak  and  silly. 

“Well,  Bella,”  they  said,  in  noisy  greeting; 
and  then,  “where’ve  you  kep’  yourself?  We 
ain’t  seen  you  for  an  age.  ” 


Arabella  murmured  some  answer,  not  very 
audibly. 

“We’re  gettin’  up  a  party  for  Webber’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  one  of  them  continued;  “we  want  you 
to  go  along.  Jim  an’  Oharley  ’re  goin’,  an’ — 
there  comes  Will  now.  We  was  to  meet  him 
here.”  They  laughed  gayly  in  Arabcdla’s  face 
as  a  young  man  in  a  plaid  suit  came  up  the 
low  steps.  “Gome  right  in,”  they  called  out, 
“she’s  to  home.  ” 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  harrying  up  to 
Arabella’s  side  with  the  exaggerated  low  bow 
that  shejhad  often  found  so  fascinating.  Why 
was  it  that  he  and  these  two  girls  seemed  some¬ 
how  different  now?  The  young  man  in  the 
plaid  suit  fingered  his  showy  gilt  chain  and 
scrutinized  her  closely  under  that  outward  air 
of  easy  carelessness,  while  he  told  her  the 
evening’s  plan.  “You’ll  come,  won’t  you?” 
he  said.  “The  music  was  real  good  last  Satur¬ 
day,  bnt  you  took  such  a  notion  against  going. 
What  ailed  you,  anyway?” 

“It's— it’s  Saturday  night, ’’faltered  Arabella. 
“Well— what  if  it  is?” 

“But  we — we  stay  so  late— it’s  morning  be¬ 
fore  it’s  over,  and  to-morrow’s  Sunday.” 

“Well,  I  declare,”  said  one  of  the  gayly 
dressed  girls,  “what  if  it  is?  Your  wings 
ain’t  sproutin’,  are  they?”  And  Arabella 
joined  helplessly  in  the  laugh  following  this 
sally,  while  the  young  man  in  the  plaid  suit 
looked  at  her  with  puzzled  eyes. 

He  hitched  his  chair  a  little  nearer.  “You’d 
better  come  along,”  he  said;”  it 'll  be  real  nice, 
and  it  won’t  be  a  bit  pleasant  without  you.  ” 
“Well,  I  like  that,”  and  the  women  callers 
giggled,  but  with  evident  amusement,  and 
with  a  consoling  vision  of  “Jim  an’  Oharley” 
doubtless  looming  up  in  the  background. 

Arabella  made  one  more  helpless  effort.  “  I — 
I  can’t  decide  right  off,”  she  said;  “1  was  ex¬ 
pecting  somebody— a— a  lady,  ”  with  a  glance 
at  the  young  man  in  the  plaid  suit.  “Oan’t 
you  come  round  just  a  little  after  9,  and  if— if 
she  ain’t  come — then  I’ll  go.” 

The  other  girls  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 
“Seeing  it’s  a— a  lady,  1  guess  you  won’t 
mind  leaving  it  that  way,  will  you?” 

“No,”  he  said,  but  glancing  at  her  a  little 
doubtfully,  “that’s  the  way  we’ll  leave  it,” 
and,  under  cover  of  the  giggles  of  the  two 
damsels,  who  preceded  him  down  the  steps,  he 
added:  “Now  don’t  go  back  on  it,  Bella,”  and 
bis  face  was  bent  anxiously  toward  her  for  an 
instant. 

“All  right,”  she  said,  and  then  the  door  was 
shut  and  her  friends  went  up  the  street,  the 
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girls  still  giggling,  bnt  a  little  of  the  jannti- 
ness  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the  yonng 
man  in  the  plaid  suit.  Arabella,  looking  from 
the  window,  oonld  see  them  jostling  him  face¬ 
tiously,  and  once  a  high-pitched,  rallying 
laugh  floated  back  to  her. 

She  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  shelf.  They 
must  be  about  half  through  the  meeting  at  the 
mission  now.  Did  they  miss  her,  she  won¬ 
dered,  and  was  any  one  praying  for  her  to¬ 
night?  She  guessed  not,  it  all  seemed  so  sort 
of  far  away  now— all  she  had  felt  in  the  mis¬ 
sion-room  two  weeks  ago.  'I  guess  I  wasn’t 
converted,  ’  ’  she  said  to  herself,  ‘  ‘  only  sort  of 
wanted  to  be,  and— and— bnt  I  ain’t  a-goin’ 
again.  Some  way  I  don’t  want  to  unless  she 
asks  me  to.  ’  ’ 

Several  blocks  away,  too  far  off  for  her  to 
hear  it,  they  were  singing  “Throw  out  the 
lifeline,’’  and  a  girl  in  white  moved  restlessly 
on  the  bard  bench.  “When  I  comeback  in  the 
fall  I’ll  go,’’  she  said,  “I  know  I  ought  not  to 
have  put  it  off,  bnt — of  course  I  won’t  have 
time  now  before  I  leave.  ’  ’ 

Arabella  sat  at  the  open  window  all  those 
minutes  after  9  o’clock.  She  was  watching  the 
people  as  they  passed  under  the  sickly  light  of 
the  street  lamp.  Once  she  caught  her  breath 
sharply  as  a  slender  white  figure  turned  the 
corner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She 
was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  all  that  that 
pretty  grace  and  purity  meant  to  her;  she 
merely  knew  that  she  held  her  breath  while 
she  waited.  The  girl  was  with  another  man 
to-night.  “She  must  have  more’n  one  beau,” 
thought  Arabella.  They  were  going  very 
slowly  down  the  street;  once  the  girl’s  eyes 
tnrned  for  an  instant  toward  the  little  house 
where  Arabella  sat  in  the  window,  bnt — she 
passed  on. 

Just  a  few  minutes  later  and  'the  garden 
party  were  at  Arabella’s  door. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I’m  a-comin’,  just  wait 
till  I  get  my  hat.  ’  ’ 

And  the  young  man  in  the  plaid  suit  looked 
after  her  curiously,  there  was  such  a  high, 
bard  note  in  her  voice.  — Oongregationalist. 


KING  AMONG  MEN— ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Feb.  12  1809— April  16  1865 

Many  noble  men  have  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  bnt  amongst 
that  list  of  great  and  good  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  the  martyred  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Just  about  thirty-six  years  ago  be  lost  his 
life;  it  was  on  tbe  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
1865  that  be  was  murdered,  and  as  tbe  news 
spread  throughout  the  country  grief  was 
universal.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that 
anyone  had  been  cruel  enough  to  injure  “Hon¬ 
est  Abe,”  the  faithful  friend  of  the  American 
people.  Perhaps  the  negroes  felt  his  death 
most  keenly ;  it  occurred  just  at  the  close  of 
the  war  through  which  their  freedom  bad 
been  won.  Lincoln  gained  bis  end  and  des¬ 
troyed  tbe  curse  of  slavery,  but  he  was  the 
victim  of  the  hatred  of  those  who  loved  it,  and 
a  veritable  martyr  to  the  cause  of  right. 

A  single  shot  ended  that  splendid  life,  bnt 
his  memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  They  still  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  bis  hard  and  struggling  life ;  how  he  was 
born  in  poverty  and  was  very  “lazy”  as  a 
boy— always  reading,  scribbling,  ciphering, 
writing  poetry  and  the  like;  how  his  “lazi¬ 
ness”  made  him  a  clever  lawyer  at  twenty- 
five,  and  finally  led  to  his  election  as  President 
twenty-six  years  later.  It  would  be  possible 
to  fill  many  pages  with  the  story  of  bis  great¬ 
ness,  of  his  skill  in  politics,  his  shrewd  com¬ 
mon  sense,  his  splendid  perseverance,  his  clever 
wit.  Tbe  sombre  dark-eyed  man  loved  fun, 
and  it  often  helped  him  to  bear  the  heavy  bur¬ 


dens  that  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  But  most 
of  all  the  friends  of  Lincoln  like  to  tell  about 
his  tenderness — he  was  never  too  great  to  do  a 
little  kindness. 

For  instance,  one  day,  after  he  became  a 
Congressman,  he  was  walking  along  the  street 
when  he  saw  a  little  girl  crying  at  a  gate. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  little  girl  explained  that  she  was  going  on 
a  journey,  no  one  had  come  for  her  trunk,  and 
she  was  afraid  she  would  lose  the  train.  “How 
big  is  the  trunk 7”, was  the  next  question,  as 
the  tall  man  pushed  through  the  gate. 

When  he  saw  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  shouldered  it, 
and  very  soon  was  striding  ,down  tbe  street 
with  the  little  girl  trotting  behind  him. 
“Just  like  him,”  said  people  when  they  heard. 

A  still  more  touching  story  is  told  of  him 
during  the  hard  days  ofi(the  war.  He  was 
visiting  at  the  hospital  one  afternoon  and 
stopped  to  speak  to  a  boy  of  sixteen,  wounded 
mortally,  and  near  his  end.  Mr.  Lincoln,  tak¬ 
ing  the  thin,  white  hand,  said:  / 

“My  poor  bo^  what  can  Ido  for  you?” 

With  a  beseeching  look  the  little  fellow 
tnrned  bis  eyes  up  at  the  homely,  kindly  face, 
and  asked,  “Won’t  yon  write  to  my  mother 
for  me?” 

“That  I^will, ”  answered  the  President,  and 
calling  for  a  pen,  ink  and  paper,  he  seated 
himself  and  wrote  a  long  letter.  When  it  was 
finished  tbe  President  rose,  saying: 

“1  will  mail  this  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  the 
office.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  I  can  do 
for  yon?” 

In  some  way  the  boy  bad  come  to  know  that 
it  was  the  President.  And  ^so,  looking  at 
him  in  the  most  appealing  sort  of  way,  he  asked : 

“Won’t  yon  stay  with  me  till  it’s  all  over? 
It  won’t  be  long,  and  I  do  want  to  hold  on  to 
your  hand.” 

That  was  too  much  for  the  great-hearted 
President  to  resist.  The  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  sat  down  by  him  and  took  hold 
of  bis  band.  The  little  fellow  did  not  move 
nor  speak  a  word.  This  was  some  time  before 
4  o’clock,  and  it  was  long  after  6  that  the  end 
came. 

Bnt  the  President  sat  there  as  if  he  had  been 
the  boy’s  father.  When  the  end  came  he  bent 
over  and  folded  the  thin  hands  over  the  breast, 
and  then  looked  so  sorrowfnlly  at  the  pale, 
thin  face.  The  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks 
unheeded. 


Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  soldiers  loved 
him? 

It  was  also  like  Lincoln  to  keep  a  promise 
when  be  made  one. 

While  wine  drinking  was  the  fashion  all 
about  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  his  dead 
mother’s  request  that  he  should  close  his  lips 
to  all  strong  drink.  Once,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  friend  criticised  him 
for  his  seeming  rudeness  in  declining  to  test 
the  rare  wines  pro  ^ided  by  their  host,  urging 
as  reason  for  the  reproof,  *  ‘  There  is  certainly 
no  danger  of  a  man  of  your  years  and  habits 
becoming  addicted  to  its  use.” 

“1  meant  no  disrespect,  John,”  answered 
Mr.  Lincoln,  “but  I  promised  my  precious 
mother  only  a  few  days  before  she  died  that  I 
would  never  use  anything  intoxicating  as  a 
beverage,  and  I  consider  that  promise  as  bind¬ 
ing  to  day  as  it  was  the  day  I  gave  it.” 

“There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  child 
surrounded  by  a  rough  class  of  drinkers  and  a 
man  in  a  home  of  refinement,”  insisted  the 
friend. 

“  Bnt  a  promise  is  a  promise  forever,  John, 
and  when  made  to  a  mother  it  is  doubly  bind¬ 
ing,  ”  replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 

He  had  great  love  for  his  mother  and  respect 
for  her  memory.  He  once  said : 

“All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother.” 

Would  that  all  mothers  bad  such  sons  I— Na¬ 
tional  Advocate. 


A  CAMERA  DIARY 

Diaries  and  journals  are  not  so  popular  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers.  We  are  too  busy  doing  things  to  take  time 
to  record  them  or  to  set  down  our  reflections 
about  life.  A  line-a-day  book  is  as  much  as 
most  busy  persons  attempt,  and  it  may  be  made 
a  very  satisfactory  record  of  the  day’s  events, 
as  well  as  a  help  in  the  art  of  condensation. 
Bnt  an  exchange  calls  attention  to  a  new  kind 
of  diary  which  requires  no  writing,  and  be¬ 
ing  in  line  with  the  general  fad  for  snapshots, 
may  become  populalr.  It  is  a  camera  diary, 
and  tbe  plan  is  to  take  photographs  day  by  day 
and  arrange  them  tn  such  order  as  shall  make 
them  a  record  of  home  happenings  and  any  in¬ 
teresting  walks  and  excursions  abroad.  Almost 
every  one  has  a  camera  and  it  is  a  problem 
what  to  do  with  tbe  fast  accnmulating  photo¬ 
graphs.  .  Here  is  a  way  to  utilize  them  to  ad- 
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Who  loves  the  trees  best  t 
“  I said  the  Spring. 
“Their  leaves  so  beautiful 
To  them  I  bring.” 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  7 
“  I,"  Summer  said. 

“  I  give  them  blossoms. 
White,  yellow,  red.” 
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Who  loves  the  trees  best  7 
“L”  said  the  Kal). 

“  I  give  luscious  fruits. 
Bright  tints  to  all.” 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  7 
•“  I  love  them  best,” 
Harsh  Winter  answered, 

“  I  give  them  rest.” 


Upholstery. 
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The  Independent. 


baby  with  papa’s  hat  on,  the  new  sideboard,  HISTORIC  TREES 

the  oalla  in  full  bloom,  the  yonng  people  skat-  Qn  the  last  day  of  President  McKinley’s  life, 
ing  on  the  pond,  the  dooryard  trees  after  an  ^^en  the  nurses  sought  to  screen  his  eyes  from 
ice  storm,  etc.  For  young  people  this  would  objected,  saying,  “No,  I  want  to 

give  purpose  to  random  snapshots,  for  their  gee  the  trees ;  they  are  so  beantifnl.’’ 
elders  it  would  provide  recreation,  and  for  both  same  month,  just  four  years  earlier, 

it  may  be  in  after  years  a  storehouse  of  pleasant  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  home  of  President 
memories. -Oongregationalist.  in  Ohio  Almost  bis  first  words  on  ar- 

riving  were,  “I  mast  go  aronnd  to  pay  tribute 
SHORT  STORIES  to  the  trees. ’’ 

It  happened  in  a  remote  country  district  that  Again  and  again  these  two  Ohio  Governors 
a  fine  parrot  escaped  from  his  cage  and  settled  and  Presidents,  whose  careers  had  so  mnch  in 

on  the  roof  of  a  simple  laborer’s  cottage,  common,  and  between  whom  existed  a  lifelong  toward  making  people  good  except  by  oar  ten- 

When  it  had  been  there  a  little  time  the  laborer  affection,  bad  “paid  tribute’’  together  to  those  derness.— The  Sunny  Side  of  Christianity,  by 

oanght  sight  of  it.  He  bad  never  seen  such  a  trees.  Much  of  the  twenty  acres  of  woodland  d^,  Parkhnrst. 

thing  before ;  and  after  gazing  in  admiration  is  a  forest  primeval,  to  which  President  Hayes 

at  the  bird  with  its  cnrions  beak  and  beantifnl  daring  many  years  added  trees  of  rare  variety 

plumage,  he  fetched  a  ladder  and  climbed  np  and  historic  interest.  Some  beantifnl  weeping 

it  with  a  view  of  seonring  a  great  prize,  willows  are  descendants  of  those  over  Napo- 

When  his  head  reached  the  level  of  the  top  of  leou’s  grave  at  St.  Helena;  a  slender  oak  grew 

the  roof,  the  parrot  flopped  a  wing  at  him,  and  from  an  acorn  from  the  Charter  Oak  in  Hart- 

said,  “What  d’ye  want?’’  Very  mnch  taken  ford ;  other  trees  were  planted  by  distinguished 

aback,  the  laborer  politely  touched  his  cap,  guests  at  the  place ;  others  still  commemorate 

and  replied,  “I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  historic  spots  and  events.  One  fair  lawn,  set 

yon  were  a  bird  I’’  with  young  oaks  in  the  form  of  a  nave  and 

At  the  conclusion  of  a^school  treat  last  sum-  the  Lucy  Hayes  Chapel, 

mer  an  excellent  teacher,  desirons  of  admin-  Lady  Staart,  when  herself  a  very  qld  lady, 
istering  a  trifling  moral  lesson,  inquired  of  the  showed  Mr.  Angnstus  Hare  two  beantifnl 

boys  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  repast.  oak-trees  npon  her  estate,  and  recounted  their 

They  all  replied,  “Yes,  sir.’’  pedigree  thns: 

“Then,”  asked  the  teacher,  “if  yon  had  slip-  wish  that  yon  bad  known  Grandmamma 

ped  into  my  garden  and  picked  these  straw-  Hwdwicke  (wife  of  the  Third  Earl  of  Hard- 
berries  without  my  leave,  would  they  have  wicke).  She  was  saoh  a  beantifnl  old*' lady, 
tasted  as  good  as  now?’’  little,  with  the  loveliest  skin  and  hair  and 

Every  small  boy  in  that  stained  and  sticky  ®y®8-  She  lived  till  ‘  she  j  was  ninety-five, 
company  shrieked,  “No,  sirl’’  When  she  was  in  her  great  age  ^^all^her  grand- 

“Why  not?”  ~  children  thought  they  would  like  to  have  an 

“  ’Cause,’’  said  little  Thomas,  with  the  oak  planted  by  her;  so  a  row 'of Jfpots  was 
oheerfnlnesB  of  conscions  virtue,  “then  we  plA0®fl  on  the  window-sill  and  ber^ohair  was 
shonldn’t  have  had  cream  and  sugar  with ’em  I’’  wheeled  np  to  it,  and  she  dropped  an  acorn 

,  -  „  into  each  pot.  Her  old  servant  stood  by  with 

Little  Mary’s  mamma  gave  Uncle  Ben,  the  »  glass  of  port  and  a  biscuit;  and  when  she 
coachman,  directions  to  drown  a  lot  of  kittens,  tooklthelwine.  and 

but  not  to  let  Mary  know  of  it.  She  heard  of  before  the  row  of  pots,  said,  ‘Success 

the  order  in  some  way,  and  said  to  Ben,  with  oak-trees,’  and  drank  it.’’ 

tears  in  her  eyes  “  Uncle  Ben,  please  warm  ^  forethought  trees  and 

the  water.  It  wi  be  more  com  ortabler.  vines  may  possess  historic  associations  as  well 

This  is  little  Dick’s  desoription  of  his  first  as  intrinsic  beanty.  One  may  not,  like  Presi- 
fiash  of  lightning  and  first  clap  of  thnnder:  “O  dent  Hayes,  have  trees  sent  from  the  mikado’s 
mamma,  I  saw  an  angel  go  into  heaven  and  gardens  or  ivies  from  Warwick  Castle ;  bat 
bang  the  door  after  him!”  every  bit  of  American 'Jand  has  its  historic  in- 
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1  have  been  thinking  about  something  one  of 
the  boys  wrote  me  a  week  or  two  ago.  The 
weeks  come  around  very  often,  do  they  not? 
He  spoke  of  certain  things  that  boys  he  knew 
did  on  Sunday,  and  said  that  although  he  did 
not  see  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  them,  still 
two  or  three  boys  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
something.  There  is  just  the  point — can’t  you 
get  two  or  three  or  four  or  more  boys  together? 
I  take  it,  that  you  all  would  agree  that  two  or 
three  ought  to  accomplish  more  than  one.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better,  all 
round,  if  yon  could  get  those  boys  to  join  the 
Club.  Then  you  could  meet  once  a  week,  or 
perhaps  not  so  often,  and  talk  over  things  to¬ 
gether.  Even  if  only  one  boy  took  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  still  yon  could  all  read  the  L.  D.  O  col¬ 
umn  together,  you  see. 

But,  even  if  those  boys  didn’t  care  to  join 
the  Olub  at  6rst,  still  yon  could  have  a  little — 
what  shall  we  call  it.  “sub-Olnb?”  You 
know,  yourself,  that  sometimes  although  one 
boy  couldn’t  indneuue  yon  to  do  a  thing,  if 
“all  the  fellows  do  it,  ”  you  might  be  influ¬ 
enced.  Isn’t  that  so? 

Now  if  yon  could  each  of  yon  manage  to  get 
just  one  ocher  boy,  perhaps  he  could  get  an¬ 
other,  and  the  last  one  could  get  another,  and 
before  yon  knew  it  “all  the  fellows’’  would 
be  yon  I  Then  if  you  should  all  declare,  jns^ 
as  decidedly  as  you  know  how,  that  yon  would 
not  do  certain  things  on  Sunday — because  Sun¬ 
day  was  made  for  doing  things  a  little  better 
than  ordinary,  and  you  could  do  those  things 
with  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  on  week-days; 
if  yon  should  (and  this  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant),  show  by  your  actions  that  yon  meant 
what  yon  said,  and  not  be  disagreeable  about 
it;  do  yon  think  the  other  boys  would  call  yon 
“priggish’’  or  laugh  at  yon?  Not  a  bit  of  it  I 
And  what  if  they  did?  They  would  soon  begin 
to  wonder,  I  think,  and  they  would  like  to  do 
before  long  what  “all  the  fellows’’  were  do¬ 
ing. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any  definite  plan, 
but  I  want  yon  to  think  this  over,  and  do 
whatever  yon  can.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  «  orld,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  easier  than  yon  think,  and  anyhow,  yon  are 
manly  American  boys,  and  would  rather  over¬ 
come  a  difflonlty  than  not ! 

If  any  of  yon  would  like  to  read  a  book 
which  is  as  interesting  as  a  story,  although  it 
really  isn’t  cne,  perhaps  yon  can  get  through 
the  library,  or  perhaps  yon  have  in  your  home 
Sabbaths  in  Puritan  New  England,  by  Alice 
Morse  Earle.  I  am  sure  the  older  boys  would 
like  it,  for  it  is  bright  and  entertaining,  and 
somebody  would  be  willing  to  pick  out  the 
best  parts  for  the  younger  boys. 

Henry  Leiper  sends  in  to-day  a  report  of  a 
rainy  Sunday. 

Dear  Mis.s  Ray:  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
rainy  Sabbath  about  a  month  ago.  When  we 
got  up  in  the  morning  it  was  raining  very 
hard,  and  when  we  went  to  Sunday-school  it 
had  not  stopped.  Our  house  is  just  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  church  and  so  we  can 
always  get  there  unless  we  are  sick. 
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At  Snnday-sohool  we  all  went  into  one  class 
and  had  a  very  nice  lesson,  it  was  review  les¬ 
son.  When  the  Secretary  read  the  report,  it 
was  as  follows:  Whole  number  present,  8; 
teachers  and  officers,  5;  scholars,  8.  My  two 
brothers  and  myself.  After  Sunday-school  we 
had  church,  but  there  were  only  a  very  few 
more  present.  After  church  I  had  dinner.  In 
tbe  afternoon  I  read  The  Forward  and  other 
things.  Will  yon  please  tell  me  how  much 
longer  our  Rainy  Day  Committee  hss  to  serve? 

I  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Smith  Leiper. 

The  term  of  the  Rainy  Day  Committee  ex¬ 
pired  February  1,  so  Henry  wrote  his  letter 
just  in  the  nick  of  time!  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  other  two  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee!  J.  Cnthbert  Long  has  been  beard  from 
once,  but  I  wonder  if  it  never  rains  on  Sunday 
in  Waterloo,  where  Fletcher  Walter  Coffin 
lives?  And  does  the  sun  never  shine  on  Sun¬ 
day  on  West  Eighty-first  street,  or  Willis 
avenue,  or  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ?  I’m  sure  it 
does,  but  I  wish  the  boys  who  live  in  those 
places  would  tell  ns  about  it!  For  tbe  new 
Rainy  Day  Committee  I  appoint  Duncan  L. 
MoBain,  chairman,  Henry  A.  Conant  and 
George  E.  Senior,  to  serve  until  June  1.  And 
that  time  includes  tbe  month  of  April,  too!  I 
don’t  believe  any  of  these  boys  are  too  busy  to 
write  at  least  two  letters  in  that  time!  Per¬ 
haps  George,  being  a  new  member,  does  not 
know  just  what  the  Committee’s  work  is.  If 
he  does  not,  or  any  one  else,  let  him  write  and 
ask  me. 

Do  yon  remember  the  Bible  questions  about 
“first  things’’  to  which  yon  sent  answers  a 
good  while  ago?  The  answers  to  those  were 
all  found  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  about  kings  are  all 
found  in  the  two  books  of  Kings.  Look  them 
up  soon  and  send  me  the  answers ! 

1.  Which  of  tbe  kings  of  Israel  built  an  ivory 
honse? 

2.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel? 

3.  What  king  and  what  punishment  was  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  for  attempting  to  lay  bold  on 
a  prophet  of  God? 

4.  What  king  traded  in  apes  and  peacocks? 

6.  Who  was  successor  to  David,  king  of  Is¬ 
rael? 

6.  What  king  was  guilty  of  idolatry  in  mak¬ 
ing  two  golden  calves  and  commanding  the 
people  to  worship  them? 

7.  What  king  of  Israel  was  told  by  a  dying 
prophet  to  take  a  bow  and  arrow  and  smite 

he  ground? 


8.  What  accident  was  tbe  occasion  of  King 
Ahaziah’s  death? 

9.  What  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
took  tbe  fruits  of  a  poor  man’s  vineyard: 

10.  What  prophet  gave  a  prescription  to  a 
king  that  healed  n  painful  disease? 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT 

The  horizon  of  life  is  broadened  chiefly  by 
the  enlargement  of  heart.— Hugh  Black. 

When  one  can’t  have  his  own  way,  he  may 
help  tbe  other  person  have  his  way. 

The  self-centered  life  comes  to  nought;  the 
Christ-centered  life  ever  continues  in  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

Be  not  anxious  about  little  things,  if  thou 
wouldst  learn  to  trust  God  with  thine  all. 
Act  upon  faith  in  little  things.  Commit  thy 
daily  cares  and  anxieties  to  him,  and  he  will 
strengthen  thy  faith  for  greater  trials  that  may 
come. —Dr  Pnsey. 


CHURCH  HYMNS  \  S 

by  Sankey,  McGranahau  anil  Stebbins 

,.THE  LEADER 

OVER  340,000  ALREADY  SOLD 

per  100.  Sample,  postage  free,  ZO  cents 
THE  BIGELOW  &  01  AIN  CO.,  New  York  anil  Chicago 


To  Pastors  and  Committees 

If  yon  are  looking  for  a  new  Church  hymnal 
do  not  fall  to  examine 

MANY  VOICES 

It  is  distinguished  by  the  combination  of 
standard  hymns  and  tnnes  witn  the  best  of 
modern  compositions,  distinctively  for  congre¬ 
gational  singing. 


A  relumalAf-  f-opy,  bound  either  with  or  with* 
out  “  Scrfjdure  Headinyx."  will  be  eent  free  for  ex- 
amincUion. 

A.  S.  BARITES  k  CO.,  156  Filth  Ave.,  Bew  York. 


2  0,000 

OXZTTFLOXXiESS 

Ugh*  ed  by  the  Frink  System  'f  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbech,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Idceiosed  to  manufacture  electric  and  combi- 
na*  lon  gas  and  electric  flxtnres 
S-wid  dimensions  for  estimate. 


ID  CDINIb'  651  Pearl  Street 
.  r.  r'KIlvIV*  nkW  YORK 
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TKe  Hinge’s  Daug'K- 
ters*  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street 

Mrs.  Jtn^i^N  Heath,  Chairman. 

Him  Annie  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watebbprt.  Head-worker. 

WHO  WILL  NAME  THE  NEW  MOTHERS'  CLUB? 

So  many  women  have  been  applying  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  onr  Mother’s  Olnbs,  both  of  which 
are  already  fall  to  overflowing,  that  it  has 
seemed  an  imperative  necessity  to  organize  a 
third  one,  and  fortunately  two  new  friends  of 
the  Settlement  have  been  interested  enough  to 
volunteer  to  take  charge  of  it.  Considering  it 
best  to  begin  with  a  small  number,  only  twelve 
mothers  were  invited  to  come  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  and  organize  the  new  Olubs,  and  the  day 
being  very  stormy,  but  five  of  those  invited 
oould  get  there.  They  were  an  untidy,  shift¬ 
less  looking  company,  very  different  from  the 
women  who  belong  to  the  other  Olubs  and 
have  been  coming  to  us  regularly  for  some 
time.  They  made  us  realize  anew  how  much  the 
others  had  improved,  and  gave  us  hope  for  the 
new  comers.  Even  if  they  only  learned  to 
keep  themselves  neat  and  tidy  it  would  be 
worth  the  effort.  The  desire  all  expressed  to 
make  this  new  Olnb  the  best  of  any  that  meets 
with  us,  as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  the 
comfort  and  the  pretty  furnishings  of  the 
rooms,  was  also  encouraging.  One  woman  ex¬ 
claimed  that  the  rooms  and  the  carpets  made 
her  think  of  the  time  when  she  lived  out, 
which  was  pathetic  to  those  who  fcno  n  the  for¬ 
lorn  home  of  which  she  is  mistress,  and  it 
will  indeed  be  a  satisfaction  to  help  her  im¬ 
prove  it  even  ever  so  little. 

But  like  every  other  branch  of  the  work,  it 
requires  money  to  get  this  new  Club  started, 
and  our  treasury  is  empty,  quite  unequal  to 
any  extra  demands  upon  it.  Fifteen  dollars 
would  be  enough  to  carry  them  through  this 


nothing  Iniwlouo  In 

BROWN’S 

Bronchia!  Troches 

A  gront  i^lof  for  coughm,  homrmo- 
noMO,  throat  and  lung  trouhloa. 

Sold  in  Boxes  only,  Auoid  Imitations. 

POPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roch*s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without  Internal 
medicine  Proprietors, W.  Edward  &  Sow.Queen  Victoria  St. 
^ndon,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  d:  Co.,  30  North 
Wmiam  ht..  N.Y. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH 

FAMILY  MEDICINE 


OVER  70  YEARS’  REPUTATION 


Un.urpassed  for  all  LIVER  and  BILIOUS 
compla'nts;  quickest  remedy  for  rEVER 
and  Rheumatism;  ensures  SLEEP;  abso. 
lutely  no  DANGER  of  COLD  so  common 
with  Mercury  and  other  drugs ;  SAFE  and 
EFFICIENT  In  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OP  HEALTH 

33  Euston  Road.  King’s  Crosa,  LONDON 

E.  FOUQERA  &  CO.,  Agents 
NEW  YORK  And  Druggists  Everywhere 


season,  and  we  are  hoping  that  someone  mar 
feel  like  giving  Mils  sum  and  promising  twenty- 
five  more  for  next  year  and  having  the  Olnb 
named  after  her,  as  the  “Frances  Woodbury’ ’ 
is  named  for  the  kind  friend  who  has  started 
and  kept  it  going.  Some  one  unable  to  oome 
down  and  personally  aid  in  such  a  work  might 
be  glad  to  help  in  this  way,  and  by  letters  from 
the  leaders  or  some  of  the  workers  oonid  be 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  women,  and  both 
give  and  get  happiness  and  help  from  it.  So 
we  ask  with  eager  interest,  “Who  will  name 
the  new  Mothers’  Olnb?” 


I  Ministers  and 
I  CKurcKes  ^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Monroe. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Arch¬ 
ibald  F.  Parker  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon,  January 
28.  Mr.  Parker  comes  to  Hudson  Presbytery 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  Oity,  is  a  yonng 
man  and  follows  those  who  have  served  long 
and  faltbfnlly.  The  Rev.  David  F.  Bonner 
D  D.  led  in  the  opening  prayer.  The  Script- 
nres  were  read  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Yeo¬ 
mans  and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Rnfus  B.  Marks.  The  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
J.  McGarrell  Leiper,  presided  and  put  the  oon- 
stitntional  questions  to  the  pastor  and  people. 
A  former  pastor  who  served  the  ohnroh  thirty- 
five  years,  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland,  offered 
the  installation  prayer.  The  Rev.  James  H. 
Owens,  of  Patterson  as  was  fitting, charged  the 
new  pastor,  one  of  his  own  parishioners,  while 
the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Tnomas  returned  from 
Pittsbarg  to  charge  the  people  he  had  served 
for  twenty  years,  to  be  as  faithful  to  his  suo- 
cesBor  as  they  had  been  to  him,  and  as  true  to 
the  faith  in  Jesos  Ohrist. 

Downsville. — Pastor  W.  W.  Oole  and  his 
people  have  jnst  finished  a  two  weeks’  series 
of  meetings  assisted  by  Ensign  A.  W.  Lentz 
and  three  lady  helpers  from  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  large  anditorinm  of  the  ohnroh 
was  crowded  to  the  doors  at  every  service,  and 
a  deep  interest  was  manifest.  People  came  in 
loads,  whole  neighborhoods  turning  out  to  see 
and  hear  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was  indeed 
a  stiange  sight  to  see  tambourines  and  guitars 
and  mandolins  and  autoharps  and  the  queer 
uniforms  of  the  Army  in  a  Presbyterian 
Ohurch,  but  it  resulted  most  hopefully,  for 
about  seventy  five  converts  attended  the  altar 
service  night  after  night,  and  professed  their 
acceptance  of  their  Saviour.  Besides  the  new 
converts  many  church  members  were  quick¬ 
ened.  Many  backsliders  were  reclaimed. 

W.  W.  O. 

Dobbs  Ferry. — The  Rev.  Thornton  M.  Niven 
D.D.,  for  thirty-fonr  years  pastor  of  that 
chnrch,  has  resigned  and  the  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved  on  the  21st  alt.,  to  take  effect 
April  1.  Dr.  Niven  was  made  pastor  emeritus 
at  a  salary  of  |1,000  a  year.  Daring  this  long 
and  faithful  pastorate  this  ohnroh  has  grown 
mnoh  in  every  way,  materially,  numerically  and 
spiritually.  The  large  and  handsome  bouse  of 
worship  was  bnilt  at  a  cost  of  aboot  $60,000 
and  the  comfortable  manse  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $16,500,  and  many  have  been  born  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  enrollled  as  members  of 
the  ohnroh.  Great  regret  is  expressed  at  the 
severance  of  the  tender  and  happy  relattious 
which  have  existed  so  long  and  whioh  have 
been  so  peaoefnl  and  frnitfnl.  The  Doctor’s 
pure  and  exemplary  life  here  for  these  many 
years  has  given  him  an  exalted  place  in  the  es¬ 
teem  of  the  people  of  the  oommonity  and  has 
made  him  a  power  for  righteonsness.  His 
kindly,  eympathetio  faoe  and  wise  oonnsels 


will  be  greatly  missed  shonld  be  locate  else¬ 
where.  .  (Rev.)  J.  I.  Wolf. 

Plbasantville,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
new  members  were  pnblioly  received  into  the 
Second  Presbytarian  Ohnroh,  Sunday  morning, 
January  12,  one  hundred  and  six  being  by  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Nine  more  were  received  by 


56th 


Annual  Statement 

of  the 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Net  Assbts,  January  1. 1901,  163,340,013.29 

RECEIVED  IN  1901. 

For  Premiums . $5,1(19,053.56 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  3,984,816.58 

Profit  and  Loss .  g 

$70,533,496.17 


DISBURSED  IN  1901. 


For  claims  by  death, 
matured  endowments, 

and  annuities . $4,643,494.93 

Surplus  returned  to 

policy-holders .  L284.99«  84 

La'>Bed  and  Surrendered 
Policies .  .■«4,317,45 

Total  to  Policy-holdbbs . $8,481,708.68 


Ciommissions  to  Agents,  Sal¬ 
aries,  Medical  Examiners’ 

Fees,  PrintlDK.  Advertising. 

Legal,  Real  Estate,  all  other 
Expenses .  1,005,3.53  01 

Taxrs .  3B5  853.88 

- 

■— ^  ".a .HZ 

imbalance  Net  Assets,  Dec.  81.  1901, 


7.878,918.35 

$63,649,582!SI 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $83,551,116.84 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds .  8,300.00 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force .  697,038.91 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Company  11.919,576.31 

Costof-Bonds .  84,557,1.58.61 

Costof  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks .  803.454.00 

Cash  In  Banks .  1,105,970.83 

Bills  receivable .  3.918.77 

Agents’  Debit  Balances .  9.068.85 


'  $68,649,588.98 

Add 

Interest  due  and  accrned .  $900,718.63 

Rents  dne  and  accrued .  10,633.88 

Maiket  value  of  stocks  and 


Net  uncollected  and  deferred 


premiums .  354,470.84 


$3,64(1.577.81 

Less  Bills  Receivable  and 
Agents’  Debit  Balances.  ....  18,981.03 


$2, 637, .596. 39 


Admitted  Assets,  December  31,  1991 . $65,877,179.81 


Liabilities  : 

Amount  required  to  re-insnre 
all  oatstanding  Policies, 
net.  Company’s  standard... $56, 748,091.00 
All  other  liabilities .  1,518,047.63 


$58  866,188.68 


Surplus  (including  contingent  real 
estate  depreciation  mem.  acconnt, 

$548.088..56» .  $7,011,040.69 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1901 .  18.88  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31,  1901,  69,016  in¬ 
suring  .  $163,680,144.00 

JACOB  U.  aREENE,  President. 
JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Ylce-Pres. 
HERBERT  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 
DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

THEODORb;  E.  LANE,  Oeneral  Agent, 
Boreel  Building,  116  Broaulway, 
New  York  City. 
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SeBsion  after  the  evening’a  serTices.  One 
thonsand  and  fifty-seven  persons  have  joined 
this  ehnroh  during  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Tonng’s 
pastorate  of  exactly  four  years.  Over  80  per 
cent,  of  them  have  been  adnlts  joining  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  and  the  majority  have  been 
men.  This  old  down- town  ohnrob  in  a  district 
from  which '•thirty- seven  churches  have  re¬ 
moved  since  1883,  never  employs  an  evangelist 
nor  has  had  an  extra  service  of  any  sort,  and 
the  accessions  to  the  membership  are  a**  oat  the 
same  in  number  each  week.  The  congregation 
after  one  hundred  years  of  debt  is  now  debt 
free,  and  carries  on,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
services  in  the  church,  great  popular  meetings 
in  the  largest  theatre  each  Sabbath  afternoon 
daring  the  winter,  and  in  the  Pavilions  of  the 
principal  parks  daring  the  summer.  Many  of 
the  members  and  chief  workers  live  several 
miles  from  the  church,  but  attend  all  services. 

OHIO. 

OoLLEOE  OoRNER. — The  Rev.  F.  F.  Dobson 
is  the  pastor  of  this  church,  preaching  also  at 
Harmony  in  the  country.  Union  revival 
services  have  just  closed,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Smiley  of  Denver,  Ool.,  and  Prof. 
J.  L.  McEinsey,  musical  director.  There 
were  a  number  of  remarkable  conversions,  and 
all  the  churches  will  receive  some  members. 
Mr.  Dobson  is  at  present  Moderator  of  White- 
water  Presbytery.  He  is  a  fine  preacher,  ac¬ 
ceptable  pastor  and  tireless  worker. 

INDIANA. 

Lawrencfburg.  — The  church  has  recently 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken  * 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth . 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  uatients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  an4  bo  veis,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat ;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.  ” 


been  blessed  in  special  meetings  of  great  inter¬ 
est.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Mount  of  Oonnersville, 
Ind.,  preached  for  a  number  of  nights.  The 
Rev.  M.  M.  Rankin  of  Bright,  Ind.,  delighted 
all  with  his  singing.  There  were  thirteen  ao- 
cessions  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  O.  O.  Shirey 
is  the  pastor,  and  is  greatly  beloved.  This 
church  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Shirey  for  all 
his  time,  but  the  Aurora  church  is  reluctant  to 
consent  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Brownstown.  — The  pastor  of  the  church  is 
the  Rev.  S.  O.  Bates  Ph.D.  He  was  recently 
assisted  in  some  special  meetings,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Bartlett  of  Greensburg,  Ind. ,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  M.  Rankin  of  Bright,  Ind.  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  did  the  preaching  and  Mr.  Rankin  con¬ 
ducted  the  singing.  There  were  twenty-nine 
conversions,  twenty-five  were  adults  and  the 
most  of  them,  men.  The  pastoFand  people  are 
greatly  encour  ged.  Dr.  Bates  has  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  community  and  is  doing  fine 
work. 

Greensburg.— The  church  at  this  place  was 
ministered  to,  in  days  gone  by,  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Monfort  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Cincinnati.  Last 
May,  the  church  observed  its  Diamond  Jubilee 
with  largely  attended  and  enthusiastic  services. 
The  Rev.  R.  A.  Bartlett  took  charge  in  No¬ 
vember,  1900.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
members  have  been  received,  current  expenses 
met  and  a  debt  of  |600  paid.  Tbe  church  serv¬ 
ices  are  largely  attended  and  the  outlook  for 
this  historic  church  is  encouraging. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. —Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry  of  Ober- 
lin,  O. ,  gave  the  lecture  at  the  young  men’s 
meeting  in  Association  Hall  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  January  19.  Thirty  young  ladies,  stu¬ 
dents  at  Milwaukee- Downer  College,  came  to 
the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  at  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  rooms  with 
good  attendance  and  interest.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Coe  Culbertson  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  lately 
preached  in  Immanuel  Church.  The  Rev. 
John  G.  Blue  is  supplying  the  pulpit  and  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  work  in  Bethany  Church  dar¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

La  Crosse.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
La  Crosse,  the  Rev.  Guido  Bossard  pastor, 
celebrated  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  20  and  21,  with  interesting  services. 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  Rev.  J.  Irwin  Smith, 
founder  of  the  churob,  preached  the  sermon. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Thomas,  the  second  pastor,  presided 
at  the  communion  service  in  the  afternoon  and 
twenty-one  new  members  were  received.  Two 
elders  were  installed.  Dr.  J.  H.  Ritchey  of 
Portage  conducted  the  evening  service.  On 
Monday  at  2  P.  M.  historical  reports  and  ad¬ 
dresses  were  heard  from  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  tbe  church,  and  from  Grace  and  West¬ 
minster  Chapels.  Dr.  W.  D.  Thomas  presented 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  Presbytery  of  La 
Crosse  and  a  reception  to  the  former  pastors, 
members  of  La  Crosse  Presbytery  and  members 
of  the  church,  was  given  by  the  Men’s  League 
in  the  parlors  of  the  church.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  fellowship  meeting  with  addresses 
from  the  city  pastors  snd  the  members  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev.  L. 
C.  Smith,  Synodical  Missionary  for  Wisconsin. 

On  Tuesday  at  3  P.  M.  there  was  a  meeting 
of  La  Crosse  Presbytery,  and  the  evening  serv¬ 
ice  with  addresses  by  ministers  rf  the  city  and 
Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minton  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  closed  this  most  interesting  anniver¬ 
sary  occasion  with  an  inspiring  sermon. 

Merrill. — The  Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  the 
indefatigable  pastor  and  missionary  worker  of 
tbe  West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Merrill, 
held  a  Jubilee  on  January  20,  with  his  congre¬ 
gation  and  friends  at  the  church.  The  spacious 
edifice  was  well  filled,  and  a  fine  program  of 
music  opened  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  On 


the  pulpit  platform  a  fireplace  had  been  built 
and  a  cancelled  note  and  mortgage  representing 
the  entire  amount  of  debt  on  the  church, 
amounting  to  $2,760,  was  hung  by  a  wire  ready 
to  be  consumed.  Attached  to  the  mortgage 
were  six  streamers  labeled :  1.  Individual  gifts. 
3.  Ladies’  Aid.  3  Sunday-school.  4.  Junior 
Endeavor.  6.  Christian'  Endeavor  Society.  6. 
Willing  Workers.  It  was  through  these  chan¬ 
nels  that  all  the  money  came  to  pay  the  debt 
an  it  was  most  appropriate  that  these  slips  of 
paper  so  marked  should  fire  tbe  mortgage.  A 
representative  of  each  of  these  departments 
came  forward  at  the  proper  time  and  applied 
the  match  which  quickly  blazed  up  and  illu¬ 
mined  the  church,  while  the  people  rose  and 
sang  the  doxology.  Addresses  were  then  made 
by  the  pastors  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
German  Methodist  Churches  of  the  city,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  Synodical  Missionary, 
and  the  Rev.  Ray  B.  Norton  of  Wausau.  All 
join  in  giving  praise  to  tbe  Rev.  James  S.  Wil¬ 
son  and  his  earnest  workers  for  their  noble 
work.  On  the  Sabbath  previous,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  after  the 
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morning  servioo  rode  ont  to  BloomTille  and 
Elm  Oitj  and  held  afternoon  and  evening 
meetinga  of  mnoh  interest,  returning  at  mid* 
night  after  a  drive  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
woods  and  new  settlements  of  the  npper  Wis- 
oonsin  River. 

Stevens  Point.— The  Rev.  Alfred  8.  Badger 
is  doing  good  work  in  a  hard  field,  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  good  congregations  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  workers.  The  Men’s  Olnb  has 
oharge  of  the  evening  service  and  the  singing 
is  of  a  high  order.  Last  Sabbath  evening,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Badger  preached  to  an  andienoe  num¬ 
bering  five  hundred,  on  the  text,  “Watch  yet 
stand  fast  in  the  faith,  qnit  yon  like  men,  by 
strong.” 

Hurley.  —The  Rev.  O.  J.  McConnell  not  only 
serves  the  church  in  Bessemer,  Mich.,  but 
preaches  in  Harley  and  laobrs  like  an  Apostle 
to  win  souls  to  Christ.  In  the  past  six  weeks 
he  has  received  six  new  members  in  the  Hurley 
church  and  four  children  were  baptized. 

Racine. — The  anneal  Convention  of  the 
Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  meets  in  Racine,  February  18  to  16.  The 
Convention  meets  over  Sabbath  and  promises 
to  be  a  rich  blessing  to  the  churches  and  the 
mission  stations.  Secretary  E.  L.  Hamilton  of 
the  International  Committee,  New  York,  has 
oharge  of  the  session  in  behalf  of  Railroad 
Mission  work.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cotton  of  New  York 
has  charge  of  the  College  Associatiou  work. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Gregg  of  Chicago  gi .  es  four  Bible 
lectures  and  Secretary  C.  B.  Willis  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assooial  ion  has 
oharge  of  the  singing  and  music. 

Madison.— The  Rev.  B.  B.  Bigler  welcomed 
seveuteen  rew  members  to  the  ofaurch  in  Madi¬ 
son  on  Sabbath,  January  5.  All  departments 
of  the  church  are  alert  and  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Tbe  annual  meeting  was  held 
January  18  with  encouraging  reports  and  the 
new  year  opens  with  hope  and  promise  of  God’s 
special  blessing.  This  church  with  its  large 
membership  and  earnest  bands  of  Christian 
workers  is  a  stronghold  of  the  faith  at  the  state 
capital  and  is  doing  a  good  work  among  the 
Dniversity  students  and  visitors. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. — The  Presbytery  of  East 
Florida  has  authorized  a  second  appeal  for 
funds  to  rebnild  the  Laura  Street  Church.  The 
property  of  this  church  was  wholly  destroyed 
and  the  people  impovetisbed  by  the  fire  of  last 
spring.  They  have  made  a  brave  effort  to 
maintain  their  work,  which  must  be  abandoned 
unless  they  have  a  church  building  Only 
enough  funds  have  been  secured  to  build  a 
temporary  building.  The  Presbytery  urgss 
upon  the  whole  church  the  significance  of 
maintaining  this  work  among  .Southern  ne¬ 
groes,  which  is  the  best  now  being  done.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Freedman’s 
Board  or  to  the  Rev.  John  N.  MacGonigle, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  the  well-known  author 
of  Self-Help,  Character,  and  other  similar 
bcoks  has  just  entered  upon  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  Is  living  in  great  retirement  at  Kensington 
and  sometime  ago  confessed  himself  to  be  “too 
old  for  recreation  and  beyond  work  ” 
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“SUNSET  LiniTED” 


OBnUARY 

Key.  Charles  Francis  Janes. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
Evangelist  of  the  very  serious  sickness  of  this 
greatly  beloved  brother,  and  of  the  earnest  pray¬ 
ers  of  Church  and  people  and  Presbytery  that 
Almighty  God  would  spare  him  for  years  of  love 
and  work.  But  God,  out  of  a  love  fonder  than 
ours,  has  taken  the  dear  brother  to  Himself.  Se 
went  from  us  December  6th,  and  was  borne 
from  his  church  to  his  last  resting  place  by  a 
great  multitude  on  the  following  Saturday. 

The  dates  which  mark  the  channel  through 
which  this  most  devote^’,  life  flowed  are  his  birth 
at  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1847;  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Hamilton  College,  1868;  marriage  to 
Maria  Elizabeth  McLaury,  1871 ;  installation  at 
Oxford,  N.  Y,,  1871;  at  Corning,  la..  1873, 
Verona,  N.  Y.,  1878,  and  his  ministry  at  Onon- 
dago  Valley  during  the  past  nineteen  years. 

If  there  were  only'  one  word  to  express  the 
character  and  the  work  of  this  man,  the  word 
would  be  “faithful.”  That  is  the  word  which 
first  thrilled  his  soul  as  his  Master  welcomed  and 
entered  him  into  His  own  joy.  With  utmost 
singleness  of  heart  and  never  varying  direction 
of  object  he  gave  himself  to  Christ’s  ministry. 
He  read  widely  and  critically  and  kept  at  com¬ 
mand  every  best  result  of  his  study.  His  ^ermons 
were  full  of  the  gold  of  a  large  and  carefu^ 
scholarship,  but  it  shone  with  the  radience  of  a 
warm,  loving,  earnest  spirit.  He  loved  the  truth 
with  a  passionate  love,  he  loved  Christ  because 
He  was  to  his  soul  “  the  truth.”  To  Him  he  bore 
all  pa.st  and  present  opinions,  and  won  for  hi  u- 
self  the  promised  light  and  leading.  He  was 
always  genial,  hopeful,  courageous.  It  was  his 
clear  and  unshakable  faith  in  Christ  that  m^de 
him  so.  And  these  qualities  were  so  strong  in 
him  that  they  infected  the  whole  church  and 
community  and  every  s  ml  with  which  it  came  in 
contact.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  another  who 
by  the  power  of  his  own  character  as  a  lover  of 
righteou.sness  and  yet  as  a  lover  of  sinning  souls 
has  more  deeply  impressed  himself  upon  all 
classes.  As  Dr.  Fahnestock  who  had  known  Mr, 
Janes  for  a  score  of  years  well  said  at  his  funeral: 
It  seemed  that  the  Lord  had  given  to  him  in 
great  measure  the  spirit  of  love.  “I  have  heard 
one  say  something  disparaging  or  uncharitable 
about  another  only  to  hear  him  palliate  the 
action  that  was  censured,  or  with  a  gentle  cour¬ 
tesy  plead  for  a  more  kindly  judgment.” 

In  the  hurrying  sweep  of  events,  and  the  quick 
passage  of  men  from  the  stage  of  life  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  merit,  names  and  influences  are 
soon  lost  in  oblivion.  But  character  endures 
and  saving  influences  never  spend  their  force, 
and  as  for  these  faithful  workers  they  never  cease 
from  their  blessed  service.  They  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God  his  servants  still.  Of  Charles 
Francis  Janes  it  can  be  said. 

Doubtless  nnto  him  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  frnit 
In  such  high  oflSces  as  suit 
The  fnll  grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Geo.  B.  Spalding. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  DUST 


(PALATIAL  HOTEL  ON  WHEELS). 

Superb  Equipment  Fast  Time 

Leave  New  York  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Dining  Car  and  Special  Compartment  Car  to  New 
Orleans.  _  _ 

NEW  COAST  LINE 


God  calls  on  ns  in  the  plainest  language  to 
work  with  him.  Only  oar  sin  and  onr  selfish¬ 
ness  stand  in  the  way.  When  we  can  renounce 
these  and  torn  to  him  with  all  onr  hearts,  the 
barrier  is  broken  that  stood  between  us.— John 
James  Tayler. 


Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  passing  throngh 
the  principal  Pacific  Coast  resorts  of  California,  brings 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francisco 
without  water  transfers. 

For  full  information,  free  illnstrated  pamphlets,  maps 
and  time-tables;  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  car  tickets; 
and  baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLEY,  A.  G.  T.  M. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  E.  P.  A. 

819  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Bnildlng),  New  York. 

Send  ten  eente  In  stamps  for  a  copu  of  Uu  Southern  PaeiM 
Rtee  Cook  Bocik,  eonUAmna  two  hundred  receipts. 


i 


“  Seems  to  me  the  Almighty  jnst  wants  a 
feller  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his  neighbor 
and  not  be  too  independent,  bnt  go  ’long  kind 
o’ hnmble  like  and  keep  clean.’’— “Yankee” 
in  Ralph  Oonnor’s  The  Man  from  Glengarry. 

So  long  as  a  man  seeketh  his  own  will  and 
his  own  highest  good  because  it  is  his  and  for 
his  own  sake,  he  will  never  find  it ;  for,  so  long 
as  he  doeth  this,  be  is  not  seeking  his  own 
highest  good,  and  how,  then,  should  he  find 
it?— Theologia  Germanioa. 


Reward  of  Merit. 


A  New  Catarrh  Cure  Secures  Nattosal  Popular* 
itj  iu  Less  than  One  Tear 

Throughout  a  great  nation  of  eighty  million  it  is 
a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  even  a  recognition 
for  a  new  article,  to  say  nothing  of  achieving 
popular  favor,  and  yet  within  one  year  Stuart’s 


Catarrh  Tablets,  the  new  catarrh  cure,  has  met 
with  such  success  that  to-day  it  can  be  found  in 
every  drug  store  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

To  be  sure  a  large  amount  of  advertising  was 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  the  rem¬ 
edy  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  everyone 
familiar  with  the  subject  knows  that  advertising 
alone  never  made  any  article  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  must  have  in  addition  absolute,  un¬ 
deniable  merit,  and  this  the  new  catarrh  cure 
certainly  possesses  in  a  marked  degree. 

Physicians,  who  formerly  depended  upon  in¬ 
halers,  sprays  and  local  washes  or  ointments 
now  use  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  because,  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  stated,  these  tablets  con. 
tain  in  pleasant,  convenient  form  all  the  really 
efficient  catarrh  remedies,  such  as  red  gum, 
blood  root  and  similar  antiseptics. 

They  contain  no  cocaine  nor  opiate,  and  are 
given  to  little  children  with  entire  safety  and 
benefit. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Reitiger,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  says:  “I 
suffered  from  catarrh  in  my  head  and  throat 
everj  fall,  with  stoppage  of  the  nose  and  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  throat  affecting  my  voice  and  often 
extending  to  the  stomach,  causing  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  I  bought  a  fifty  cent  package  of 
Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tablets  at  my  druggist’s,  car¬ 
ried  them  in  my  pocket  and  used  them  faithfully) 
and  the  way  in  which  they  cleared  my  head  and 
throat  was  certainly  remarkable.  I  had  no 
catarrh  last  winter  and  spring  and  consider  my¬ 
self  entirely  free  from  any  catarrhal  trouble.” 

Mrs.  Jerome  Ellison,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
writes:  “I  suffered  from  catarrh  nearly  my 
whole  life  and  last  winter  my  two  children  also 
suffered  from  catarrhal  colds  and  sore  throat  so 
much  they  were  out  of  school  a  large  portion  of 
the  winter.  My  brother  who  was  cured  of  ca¬ 
tarrhal  deafness  by  using  Stuart’s  Catarrh  Tab¬ 
lets  urged  me  to  try  them  so  much  that  I  did  so 
and  am  truly  thankful  for  what  they  have  done 
for  myself  and  my  children.  I  always  keep  a 
box  of  the  tablets  in  the  house  and  at  the  first 
appearance  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat  we  nip  it  in 
the  bud  and  catarrh  is  no  longer  a  household 
affliction  with  us.”  ' 

Full  sized  packages  of'  Stuart  s  Catarrh  Tablets 
are  sold  for  fifty  cents  at  all  druggists. 

Send  for  book  on  cause  and  cure  of  catarrh 
mailed  free.  Address,  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mar 
shall,  Mich. 
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A  Hint 

'  t 

from  an  affectionate  wife,  mother  or  sister  should 
bring  a  man  to  a  prompt  realization  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  insuring  his  life  for  their  benefit.  We  issue 
a  policy  just  adapted  to  your  needs. 


The  Prudential 


'  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN  HOME  OFFICE 
President  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fill  out  this  slip  and  send  to  us. 

Without  committing  myself  to  any  action.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive,  free,  particulars  and 
rates  of  Policies. 

For  $ .  Age . 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation  . . - . . . 

Pkpt.  55 


Frederick  A.  Booth  22  EAST^mh 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


RBA.1,  BSXATB 


31  V  C  A  D  Q  Customers 

I  I  C  Iv  9  Have  Tested .. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgaeres  Issaed  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  address 


6%  NET 


Aithout  tltMiurtionion  safe 
t<i  tiirifty  residents  of  Lake 

City  and  talley.  Fourteen  yearsof 
in  supplyiiiKconservative 
capitalists  with  hiyh  grade  first  uiort|eage  securities  warrants  us 
in  solii  itingcorre8|M*ndencefroui  parties  having  money  to  invest 
ill  real  estate  securities  of  tinquestit'iied  safety.  Kefere»eea 

glveii>  All^  aiiaueped. 


F.  E.  MCCURRIN  ptCp 
liiTeatBent  KanL«ns 


MftU  Lttke  City,  C'tak 


BLEeWOR^TM  flk  JOINBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., BOSTON.  Chamberof.CommerceJCHiOAOO 
Borne  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


in  aaaressiui;  advertisers  patroiiiziuK  this  JouruMs 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  b? 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST, 


SxrovTtrzx  Sx*os.  d?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  mw  TOBK,  BOBTOH. 

AL»y-  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTID  BT  FRIYATB  WIBBB. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst^laee  Invest  f  n'VAa'ima'nt 
ment  Secnrltles  on  Commission.  Re-  All  T  CBlllICllI' 
oelve  accoonte  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  CLw>iis.{'11ac] 
noratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvtdnals  on  OcLUFltlcS. 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

broad  on  all  points  In  the  C.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
rawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Cheoqnes.  Certincates  of  Dopoalt, 

I  ii*r'ri<''nw  av  PDvni'r  Bnd  sell  Bills 

LBl  1  tits  Ur  LKtOIll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
Tansfers  on  all  polnta  Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers 
credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


5  to  6%  interest.  Through 
the  long  and  severe  financial 
depressions  our  first>mortgages 
carefully  selected  have  stood  secure 
without  loss  to  a  single  customer  after 
22  years’  experience.  Write  to  us  for 
our  list  of  loans  in  the  Black- Waxy 
belt  of  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  for 
the  causes  and  proofs  of  our  success  in 
the  trying  period  between  1878-1901. 
LOANS  GUARANTEED. 


Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 
THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


WESTERN  LANDS. 

If  you  have  lands  for  nale,  aend  (Inscriptions.  We  sell 
thousands  ofacres  and  may  sell  yours.  Rosaie,  no  rbargs. 

SIX  PER  CENT  NET. 

Have  you  Idle  money!  Weean  net  youBixpercenton 
found,  first  mortgage  security.  8a^  as  Government 
bonds.  26  years  experience,  fligbest  references.  For 
‘.nforroation  address, 

VSRKINS  A  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


the  silent  highway 


A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 


BY 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


FUIvI^Y  II^LUSTTRATED  FROM  RHOXOGRARHS 


Though  very  simple,  the  story  is  full  of  a 
profoundly  human  as  well  as  religious  inter¬ 
est.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  Sunday- 
school  library,  though  intended  for  and  de¬ 
serving  a  wider  use. — The  Outlook. 

The  author  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  entering  into  good  story  tell- 
ing.  These,  coupled  with  a  marvelously  in¬ 
teresting  theme,  make  a  story  which  holds 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  close. — The 
Presbyterian.  ' 

It  is  a  work  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf  of 
the  McAil  Mission  in  France,  and  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  way  of  doing  good.  The  story  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  useful  work  of  the  boat  by  which  the 
McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure  Gospel  on  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  France.  Every  reader  of 
the  book  will  help  on  the  excellent  work  of 
the  McAll  Mission. — The  Observer. 

The  fairness  with  which  the  Roman  dlatho- 
lic  situation  in  rural  France  is  stated  adds 
great  value  to  this  impretending  work  In¬ 


deed,  a  more  pleasing  book  for  a  varied  circle  of 
readers  it  will  be  hard  to  find. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  New  York,  has  written  most  attractively 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris.  She  has  recently 
published  a  charming  book  in  story  form.  The 
Silent  Highway,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  done  on  the  mission  boats  used'  on  the 
rivers  of  France. — Central  Presbyterian,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

A  charming  narrative  of  gospel  work  among 
the  peasants  and  artisans  of  France.  Not  since 
apostolic  days  has  just  such  a  work  been  done. 
The  good  news  of  a  free  salvation  by  impurchased 
grace  is  thus  being  spread  among  the  millions  of 
a  nominally  Christian  country.  In  the  course  of 
these  ministrations,  the  bigoted  priest  and  the 


sympathetic  cur^,  the  loquacious  atheist  and  the 
furious  anarchist,  the  curious  ‘‘  bourgeoise  ”  and 
the  superstitious  “gens  de  la  campagne”  all  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  any  work  so 
exalting  the  Bible  as  “the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.”  As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real 
life,  it  might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to  read 
what  one  sees  who  goes  freely  among  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  The  little  book  is  valuable  for  the 
family  table  and  invaluable  for  the  Sunday- 
schwl  library. — The  Interior. 

An  interesting  story  cliarmingly  told.  .  .  . 

We  hope  this  book  will  be  widely  read  and^that 
many  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  send;a 
donation  to  the  American  McAll  Association,  1017 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. — Review  of  Mis¬ 
sions. 
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